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American Poplars. 


HE genus Populus is not a large one, although the 
species are widely scattered, and no other trees, 
perhaps, play a more important part in the economy of 
nature. Poplars are not easy to understand, although, like 
the Willows, to which they are closely related, the struc- 
ture of the flowers is very simple. The two sexes, how- 
ever, are separated on different plants, and individuals 
show a perplexing tendency to vary in habit and in the 
form of the leaves, while natural hybridization increases 
the difficulties of the student, who finds among them, too, 
uncertain varieties of unknown origin long known in 
cultivation. 

Poplars grow in the boreal parts, on the mountain- 
ranges, and by the banks of midcontinental streams in both 
northern hemispheres, and often attain a large size in 
places where no other tree can exist. They are able to 
support intense cold and great atmospheric dryness if 
their roots can reach water ; their light seeds are produced 
in immense quantities, and, furnished with an appendage 
of buoyant hairs, are blown far and wide in spring and 
early summer, and reaching the ground, while it is still 
moist, germinate quickly, while broken branches carried 
by wind or water often root when they reach the ground. 
Poplars, therefore, are unusually well equipped with means 
for multiplication, and are able to spread over large areas 
where less favored trees cannot obtain a foothold. 

In North America eight species at least may be dis- 
tinguished; the most valuable of them, although the 
smallest, is the so-called Quaking Aspen (Populus tremu- 
loides), a tree very similar to the Old World Aspen (Popu- 
lus tremula). The value of this little short-lived tree, which 
rarely attains the height of fifty feet, is not in the wood it 
produces, for this is small and of no value except in paper- 
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making, but lies in the power of its seed to germinate in 
burnt soil and in the rapidity with which the young seed- 
lings grow and cover exposed surfaces of bare ground. 
By holding the soil on mountain-slopes and affording 
shelter for the seedlings of longer-lived and more valuable 
trees the Aspen has played a conspicuous part in the per- 
petuation of forests, and no other plant, perhaps, from the 
time it appeared in direct descent from a familiar type of 
the tertiary Arctic flora to the present day has had so great 
an influence in the composition and distribution of the 
subalpine and boreal forests of North America. In its 
present form the American Aspen ranges from Newfound- 
land to Labrador and Alaska, and southward through the 
northern states, and over mountain-ranges of the interior of 
the continent, where it ascends almost to the upper limits 
of tree-growth, marking steep and barren slopes with 
broad light-green splashes, which in autuntn glow like 
gold against the dark background of rocks and stunted 
Pines. 

A tree of larger size and of circumpolar distribution, for 
it is common in Europe and Asia as well as in America, is 
Populus balsamifera, commonly called in this country 
Balsam and Balm of Gilead, because the buds are covered 
with a resinous balsamic exudation which is sometimes 
used medicinally by rural practitioners. In America this 
fine tree ranges from the shores of the Straits of Belle 
Isle to Alaska, and southward to within the northern bor- 
ders of the United States. It is very common in British 
America, where on low sandy river-plains and islands 
it constitutes forests of considerable extent and plays an 
important part in controlling and directing the drainage of 
a vast territory. In cultivation the Balsam is a handsome 
tree, especially the variety Candicans, of uncertain origin, 
which is distinguished by its large leaves, pale or nearly 
white on the lower surface ; it is very hardy, it grows with 
surprising rapidity, and in cold countries no tree will 
attain to a large size in so shortatime. Like other Pop- 
lars, however, the branches are brittle and easily broken, 
and the trunk is often injured by boring insects which 
prey upon all the trees of this genus, especially when they 
are isolated in cultivation or planted in too warm a climate 
or in too dry soil. 

Closely related to the northern Balsam is a tree of west- 
ern America, where it ranges from British Columbia to 
southern California. This is the Populus trichocarpa of re- 
cent authors, who find in its pubescent ovaries and fruit 
sufficient reason of its specific distinctness. The western 
Balsam is one of the tallest of the genus, and individuals 
approaching two hundred feet in height, with tall, slender 
stems, are not rare at the north, where it forms handsome 
open groves by river-banks at low elevations, while at the 
south it seeks a cool and humid atmosphere by climbing into 
mountain cafions, which it decorates between four thousand 
and six thousand feet above the sea-level. In the picture 
on page 281 of this issue, taken from a photograph made by 
Dr. William H. Rollins, appears a well-known grove of the 
western Balsam on the banks of the Merced River in the 
Yosemite Valley, from which our readers can gain a good 
idea of the general appearance and manner of growth of 
this tree in central and northern California, where it does 
not attain such a large size as it often does in Oregon and 
Washington. 

The familiar Cottonwoods which line the banks of the 
great rivers and of the scanty and uncertain streams of the 
central and south-western parts of the country are Poplars, 
whose bright green foliage and grateful shade have cheered 
the hearts and excited the imaginations of thousands of 
worn and discouraged travelers on the plains and deserts 
of western America. To three trees, the name of Cotton- 
wood due to the white silky hairs attached to the seeds, 
has been indiscriminately given. The first of these is 
the Carolina Poplar (Populus monilifera), an inhabitant 
of river-banks in all the country from eastern New Eng- 
land and northern Florida to the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains ; it is the common Cottonwood ofthe streams 
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which flow eastward from the Rocky Mountains, and 
under favorable conditions grows to the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet, and sometimes forms trunks eight 
or nine feet in diameter. It is a beautiful tree with a tall 
straight massive trunk, a spreading head and large lustrous 
leaves, and of all Poplars is perhaps the most desirable as 
an ornamental plant. The wood, like that of all the species, 
is light and soft, but close-grained ; it is, however, very 
difficult to season, and is apt to warp badly in dry- 
ing. Of late years it has been somewhat used in the 
Mississippi valley, where the Carolina Poplar is abundant, 
for cheap packing-cases and other coarse work, and it is 
now probable that this tree is to play an important part 
in supplying the country with certain low grades of 
lumber. 

The second species of Cottonwood is confined to the 
banks of the streams of the Rocky Mountain region, where 
it is found from the Black Hills. of Dakota to Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nevada and Arizona. It is a small tree, 
usually under sixty feet in height, and is distinguished by 
its narrow entire leaves to which it owes its name, Populus 
angustifolia. 

est of the Sierras of California, from the valley of the 
Sacramento southward, the third species, Populus Fre- 
montii, is found—a large tree not to be distinguished from 
the eastern Populus monilifera except by the structure of 
its flowers and fruit, and, to untrained eyes, apparently 
identical with it in habit, foliage and beauty. In the 
southern part of California this tree is replaced by a well- 
marked variety, still too imperfectly known, which is com- 
mon on the borders of all streams in that part of the state 
and in Arizona, southern New Mexico, western Texas and 
northern Mexico, where it is the ordinary shade-tree of 
city streets (see GARDEN AND Forest, vol. i., p. 104). Econom- 
ically this last is a tree of great value as it furnishes the 
fuel of the people living in the territory adjacent to our south- 
western boundary, where it is planted near streams and ir- 
rigating ditches, and every few years the large branches are 
lopped off and supply all the fuel needed for cooking. 

In the forests of eastern America two other Poplars are 
found, Populus grandidentata, so called from the cutting of 
the leaves, a handsome small tree of the north, and Popu- 
lus heterophylla, the River Poplar, a free of no great size, 
which inhabits deep, wet swamps in the eastern and south- 
ern states, and the rarest of all our species, although it 
can be found in two or three localities in the neighbor- 
hood of this city, notably at Northport, on Long Island, 
and on Staten Island, where a few years ago Professor 
Britton made known its existence in considerable numbers. 


The General Design of the Columbian Fair Grounds. 


HE committees of the Chicago Commission, upon 

whom has devolved the responsibility of selecting 
the site and constructing the buildings for the Columbian 
World’s Fair, have proved that they appreciate the true 
function of the landscape-gardener in works of that charac- 
ter where gardening in its accepted sense plays a very sub- 
ordinate part. They did not make choice of a site, select 
places for the various buildings, and then invite the advice of 
artists in landscape to devise some scheme of planting for 
decorative effect. The first experts consulted were Messrs. 
Olmsted & Co. It was realized at the outset that the entire 
work was to be treated as a unit; that there was to be a 
general design which should solve, in the most satisfactory 
way, all the problems which might confront the organizers 
of so vast an undertaking, so that the amplest facilities 
should be offered to exhibitors and visitors, and that these 
should be combined with the noblest artistic effect. 

It is no discredit to the architects who are doing such 
splendid work in Chicago to say that in one sense their 
individual efforts are subordinate to the general scheme— 
that is, each building is really a detail of the design which 
includes them all. Of course, it was necessary for the 
Messrs, Olmsted to consult with Mr. Burnham, Chief of Con- 
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struction, and Mr. Root, the Consulting Architect, as well 
as with the designers of the separate buildings, but, after 
all, it was the primary and peculiar office of the landscape- 
architects to discover all the possibilities of the site and 
prepare the foundation and frame-work of the general ar- 
rangement ; to estimate to some extent the proper size of 
each building, and to place it in the best position, both for 
convenience and beauty ; to study the grouping of them 
all not only with regard to their practical relations to each 
other, but also with regard to the impressiveness of their 
appearance in combination. In this case, as in many 
others where the counsel of men who stand in the foremost 
rank of their profession is secured, apparent difficulty was 
transformed into opportunity. The necessity of elevating 
the swampy ground into terraced levels above the water- 
line to make foundations for the massive structures left 
excavations, which were turned into canals and water- 
ways. These not only increase the facilities for convey- 
ing visitors from one part of the ground to another by 
making it possible to land them at any one of the build- 
ings, but they heighten in a marked degree the beauty of the 
scene. Verdurous shore-lines and bright stretches of water 
are thus made possible, and the prevailing stony effect of 
the buildings is relieved from many points of view by 
masses of foliage on the island which has been raised 
above the lagoon, while the buildings themselves are 
never as imposing as they are when seen from the boats 
which float below the line of their bases. 

All this emphasizes the fact that the landscape-gardener 
is not, as he is too often considered, a sort of mere outdoor 
decorator and furnisher. His work is serious, practical 
and serviceable in the highest sense. Even in public 
parks and pleasure-grounds, where architecture plays a 
less important part than it does in the case we are con- 
sidering, it is too often forgotten that a good design involves 
the settlement of numberless questions of every-day prac- 
tical availability apart from the development of its land- 
scape beauty. Of course, it is not meant by this that 
landscape beauty is sacrificed to what is commonly con- 
sidered utility, for in such a case the beauty itself gives to 
the park its highest usefulness. The problem is to pre- 
serve and create beauty where it is possible, and at the 
same time to provide for great numbers of people in move- 
ment and at rest, to secure their distribution so as to pre- 
vent overcrowding at special points, to supply the con- 
veniences and comforts and amusements demanded by 
different ages, sexes, conditions and tastes. Architects 
who design dwelling-houses for private places are learn- 
ing that they can be materially aided by expert counsel in 
determining for such buildings the proper site, approaches, 
aspect, outlook and other points in which they are related 
to their surroundings. Such counsel is quite as useful to the 
health and convenience of their clients as it is to the beauty 
of the home picture. This means that true landscape-art, 
like the best architecture, is the ‘‘ decoration of a service.” 
Its real value is based on the fact that it adorns what is 
useful. ' 

The Chicago Commission deserves the thanks of the 
country, not only because it has secured for the great ex- 
hibition the services of eminent architects, who are work- 
ing together in perfect sympathy, but because this harmo- 
nious labor was made possible by trusting to experts 
to furnish a general design toward which they could all 
work with unity of purpose. Besides this, an example so 
striking as this ought to exert a wholesome influence in 
helping to establish landscape-gardening in this country 
in its proper position among the arts of design. 


Tue Botanical Club of Washington, District of Columbia, 
at a recent meeting, unanimously adopted the following 
report of the Committee on a Botanical Congress and 
Nomenclature : 

‘*Resolved, That, while favoring the final settlement of 
disputed questions by means of an international congress, 
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we do not regard the present an opportune time, but that 
we recommend the reference of the question of plant- 
nomenclature first to a representative body of American 
botanists. 

“ We suggest the consideration, by such a body, of the 
following questions among others: The law of priority ; 
An initial date for genera; An initial date for species ; 
The principle, ‘once a synonym always a synonym’ ; 
What constitutes publication; The form of ordinal and 
tribal names ; The method of citing authorities ; Capitaliza- 
tion? Werecognize the Botanical Club of the A. A. A.S. asa 
representative body of American botanists, and commend 
to that body for discussion and disposal the subject of 
nomenclature as set forth in these resolutions.” 


These subjects are important to every botanist. It is to 


be hoped that the projected movement will be responded 
to and that it will receive the support of all persons inter- 
ested, so that these questions shall no longer vex American 
botanists. 


The Flower-trade of Paris.* 


FLOWERS and always flowers, in the dog-days as during the 

hard frosts of winter—this is what the Parisian public de- 
mands. As long as a low temperature does not interfere with 
the growth and expansion of flowers in our latitude, the horti- 
culturists of the environs of Paris almost altogether supply its 
markets. But as soon as cold weather arrives, the artificial 
heat of the greenhouse must replace solar heat; and if this 
alone were available, horticultural products would be very 
costly. Happily, therefore, now that rapid transportation has de- 
veloped so marvelously, a part of the necessary floral provision 
of Paris comes from the south of France—from the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

Whether they come from the immediate neighborhood or 
from the most distant provinces the flowers all converge, in 
arriving at the capital, toward a central point, whence the 
pursue their journey in various directions according to their 
purchasers. This centre of the trade is at the Halles Centrales, 
or main market of Paris. 

Every night, at Paris, shelters with its darkness a spectacle 
well worthy of being displayed by day. Strangers seldom wit- 
ness it; butthis greatest flower-market in the world must be 
seen if one would understand the importance of the trade in 
flowers and the number of persons whom it occupies. At 
present it is inadequately accommodated ; but it is proposed 
to build in the Halles a special structure for the flower-trade, 
or else to create for it a wholly independent market-place. 

The flower-market is now held, in a tremendous draught, 
beneath the shelter of a covered street which crosses the great 
market. In this cold passage-way, open to all the winds of 
winter, flowers begin to arrive as soon as night falls. First, 
heavy railroad trucks bring the consignments of the south in 
very light boxes and baskets of willow or of split and braided 
reeds. Then come the growers of the vicinity of Paris, bring- 
ing their wares in two-wheeled covered carts, and having 
started at different hours, according to the distance they had 
to traverse. All try to arrive as early as possible in order to 
secure a good station, or else send representatives to secure 
one, arriving themselves at a later hour, shortly before the 
opening of the sale. 

Discharged from the trucks and wagons, the merchandise 
is spread upon the sidewalks and a portion of the asphalt road. 
Each seller pays, per diem, four or five cents for each metre 
of space, according as it is sheltered or exposed. Some thirty 
of them, however, pay for their stations by the month. Paths 
are left between the masses of flowers of different exhibitors 
for the free circulation of purchasers. 

As the temperature falls during the long dark winter nights, 
the waiting is tedious and the wind is very chill. Protected by 
thick coverings and guarded with solicitude against anything 
that might diminish their commercial value, the flowers them- 
selves are less to be pitied than their unfortunate proprietors. 
But when the weather is very inclement the sale is transferred 
to the vast cellars under the Halles, and the aspect of the flower- 
market is then very picturesque. Temporary and shifting sta- 
tions are established, tables are made with wooden horses, 
and on these tables are displayed the flowers which, in these 
days of heavy frosts, are of few varieties—Violets, yellow Nar- 
cissus, with Roses and Mimosas from Cannes. 


* Translated from Monsieur Philippe de Vilmorin’s Les Fleurs a Paris. 
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The sale commences at three o’clock in the morning in 
summer, and at four in winter. Then the animation and ac- 
tivity of the market are remarkable. At this hour there are 
few amateurs. All transactions pass between tradespeople, 
who, as a rule, know one another, and are rapidly accom- 
plished. Most of the purchasers are middlemen, who later 
sell again in the city what they have bought in the early morn- 
ing. And we also see traders who, without leaving the mar- 
ket, embark in quick and apparently remunerative speculations. 
At the beginning of the sale, while the flowers are abundant, 
they buy them for low prices, and then, hiringaseller’s station, 
they wait till values have gone up, and, displaying their wares 
with taste, dispose of them ata profit. Dealers of this sort are 
called hucksters. 

Every one is not free to cry his wares in the market. Only 
two individuals have this right, and for it they make a deposit 
of 10,000 francs. Moreover, the entire market is under police 
surveillance, and everything proceeds in an orderly way. 

The Commissionnaires de Fleurs (flower agents) and the 
forts (porters, or, literally, “strong men”) still remain to be 
mentioned. The Commissionnaires are forty in number, and 
perform a double function. In the first place, they facilitate 
the use of the market for producersliving at a distance. Every 
Provengal horticulturist cannot afford to keep in Paris a repre- 
sentative to receive his consignments, carry them to the mar- 
ket and superintend their sake. So he arranges with a Com- 
missionnaire, who takes charge of the reception and sale of the 
flowers, reserving, of course, a percentage of the receipts for 
himself; and meanwhile, from this centre of the trade, he 
keeps his client informed of all its fluctuations, so that he may 
direct his efforts to the best advantage. In the second place, 
the Commissionnaire performs a very useful work of selection. 
From the enormous quantities of flowers which he receives, 
before they are taken to the market he separates the rare and 
much-sought-after ones, and sells them to the chief florists and 
to rich amateurs. The whole cost of the production and trans- 
portation of a consignment may thus sometimes be paid for 
by a few choice articles, which are called the “‘ Very Fine 
South” (le trés beau midi), so that the remainder, which is 
called ‘‘ Ordinary South” (le midi ordinaire), when taken to the 
market can be sold so cheaply that afterward, from the barrows 
of the peripatetic peddler, we can buy them more cheaply in 
the streets of Paris than at Nice or Cannes. On an average 
these Commissionnaires receive, altogether, some thousand or 
twelve hundred baskets of flowers, which come chiefly, espe- 
cially in winter, from the south; the number of the local 
florists who come in person to the market varies during the 
different seasons, being greatest in summer, but on an average 
they deposit about 800 baskets of flowers at their stations, and 
so some 2,000 basketfuls are sold daily at the Halles. 

The forts of the Halles are famous, and form an an- 
cient corporation, the honesty of which is proverbial. They 
unload each wagon as it arrives, and give its proprietor his 
station-ticket, so he can go in peace to put his wagon in an in- 
dicated spot on one of the neighboring streets, while his mer- 
chandise is being carried to his station by the forts, who are 
responsible for its safety. And for ten cents anight his wagon 
and horses are cared for by another band of employees 
specially charged with this Gute 

At nine o’clock the sales are finished. The peddlers’ wagons, 
with their loads complete, scatter through the streets; the 
florists send their purchases home in hand-carts; and the 
—- take the road again, sleeping the sleep of the just un- 

er the great green hoods of their wagons, while their horses 
follow their own wills, encumber the middle of the high-road, 
and sadly impede circulation. 


The Time of Roses. 


"THE path which rises at the back porch and runs, in an 
easterly direction, between banks of Peas, Beans and 
Strawberries throughout the length of the vegetable-garden 
until it is finally lost in a sea of wavy Wheat, is bordered on 
both sides throughout its course by a number of old-fashioned 
shrubs and other plants. Among these is a Rose which wanders 
at will over the grassy banks and is just now in perfection of 
bloom, glorifying the vegetables and even lending a touch of 
etry and grace to our Tomatoes and Cauliflowers. This isa 
Denank Rose planted fifty years ago by the dear old lady who, 
with her white-haired husband, once lived at Rose Brake, and 
was as enthusiastic over the flowers of her day as are we over 
our newer loves. To this old lady we are indebted for the 
blue and white Irises which cluster at the foot of the la old 
Cherry-tree, a sapling in her time, for the exquisite double 
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white Narcissus, as handsome as a Gardenia, and the many 
Daffodils and early Jonquils which have formed numerous 
thriving colonies in the ; for the Cinnamon, Hundred- 
leaved and other old-fashioned Roses ; the stately Yuccas and 
many other coe plants. Among these the old Damask 
Rose, with exquisitely sweet, semi-double, large, flat flowers 
of a rich bright carmine, is a prime favorite. One variety is 
stri with white, and is the York and Lancaster Rose, now 
seldom seen except in old gardens or pressed between the 
leaves of venerable volumes of poetry by hands that have long 
been still. 

In the Rose-garden, at one side of the house, very many 
aspirants for the prize of beauty have now entered the lists, 
and it would puzzle the most critical connoisseur to decide 
where to bestow his warmest praise. Madame Alfred Carriére 
has reached the stately height of sixteen feet, and is bending 
under a weight of flowers; there are hundreds of these large 
double roses scenting the warm June morning. No doubt, 
the mother cat-bird, whose secret is deftly hidden in the midst 
of a perfumed cluster, thinks that all this aorer of grace and 
beauty is in honor of her downy nestlings, in whose praise the 
father bird sings all the day. Turning from this pretty pic- 
ture the eyes are greeted on all sides by a profusion of Roses, 
old and new, scrambling over rocks and palings, climbing up 
the little arbor, which they share with many Honeysuckles, or 
confining their fresh luxuriance to more orderly beds and bor- 
ders, where they mingle many tints and varying odors into a 
perfect harmony of joy. ‘ 

There is the fairy bed of tiny Polyanthas, which are always 
to be depended on for an abundance of rosette-like blossoms ; 
the white Paquerette, smallest of Roses, just the size of a five- 
cent piece; the charming pink Georges Pernet; the beautiful 
salmon-colored Perle d’Or, a miniature likeness of Safrano, 
and the blush and cream of Mademoiselle Cecile Brunner, 
larger than the rest. All these are faintly sweet except Pa- 
querette, which has a strong and unpleasant odor—strange in 
a Rose, and stranger still in a Fairy. Another drawback in 
Paquerette is an ambition leading it to begin much more than 
it can accomplish. Never were seen so many little buds, most 
of which turn yellow in infancy and come to an untimely end. 
Only two of the best colors are missing from this little bed. 
We have as yet no bright or dark red Polyantha, and none of 
a lemon-yellow. These may exist, and would be a pleasant 
addition. 

On the south side of the house grow some climbing Poly- 
antha Roses. One of these, planted two years ago, has reached 
the windows of the second story, but has not bloomed. An- 
other, Max Singer, is showing a number of blossoms, and is 
very double and slightly fragrant. It is a light pink in color, 
not a very pretty shade, but the plant is vigorous and hardy. 
Very few yellow Roses do well with us out-of-doors. Harri- 
son's Yellow is pretty at this time, but the finer Teas are too 
delicate to be of much use in our garden, where plants which 
can take care of themselves best, and live and flourish with the 
least coaxing and coddling, are the favorites. 

Sunset, Perle des Jardins, Madame Welche, and very many 
other golden beauties, have all been tried with varying want of 
success. Beautiful Madame Joseph Schwartz lived and 
bloomed for several years, and then died of rapid consump- 
tion just as we had reason to hope that its health was estab- 
lished. Perle des Jardins is a great bush, but the heavy buds 
do not open well; indeed, they do not open at all, but blight 
and turn brown upon the tree. Isabella Sprunt consoles us for 
many failures. The bush is five feet in height and about the 
same in circumference, and gives us dozens of perfect, not 
very double, lemon-yellow Roses, best in the half-opened state. 
Safrano is also very satisfactory, never failing us, and so are 
Laurette, which is cream-colored, and is not a Tea, but proba- 
bly a Noisette, and Madame Hippolyte Jamain, a very lovely 
Tea of delicate habit and flowers which are outwardly white, 
with a fine salmon heart. These Roses have stood the test of 
many winters, and seem to improve with age. 

The old-fashioned Hundred-leaved Rose, and some hybrids 
of Provence whose names I do not know, are the best for pot- 

urri, for rose-water and for = dainty sofa-cushions. 

hese are now beginning their annual struggle with the slug, 
which has not appeared in as greatnumbers as usual, the cold 
spring having apparently checked their increase. 

Among the rarities now flowering in the shrubberies is a va- 
riety of R. rugosa, which is labeled R. rugosa, var. Himalaya. 
This is a large bush, with smaller, lighter, less glossy foliage 
than that at Gin common variety. The flowers are double, 
but in other respects they do not differ greatly from the type. 

Thompson’s Magnolia is fading in the White Garden. This 
is a beautiful Magnolia ; the flowers are at first large creamy 
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cups, falling flatly open before they fade. It is a hybrid of M. 
glauca, I believe, and blooms when only four feet in height. 
Cornus paniculata and Robinia viscosa have been conspicu- 
ous in the shrubberies for the past week. The Pzonies are 
making a gorgeous display in their isolated bed, where the 
of the lawn forms a fine setting for them. Vicomtesse 
e Belleval and Modeste are the handsomest now in flower, 
with an almost pure white variety, very double and sweet- 


scented. 
Rose Brake, West Va. Danske Dandridge. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
_A New Water-lily. 


TM, garme LAYDEKERI ROSEA is a new hybrid 

Lily introduced this year by Monsieur Marliac, who 
has previously added N. chromatella and numerous less 
well-known Nymphzas to our collections. This variety 
having only been sent out in the late spring, the plants 
have not had time to become thoroughly established and 
show their best form. But as they are now in flower quite 
as early as established plants, it may be well to note the 
variety as it now appears. The flowers are rosy pink of a 
deep tint, deepening toward the base of petals. They 
are single, and in form very much resemble those of N. 
pygmza alba. The deep orange stamens also resemble that 
variety in their arrangement. The leaves are small, 
broadly sagittate, smooth, very slightly undulated, a 
vivid green above and of a reddish hue under. 
The flowers at present open are about twice the 
size of those of N. pygmza alba, and open about ten 
o'clock a. m., closing in the late afternoon. It is evi- 
dently a thrifty, quick-growing variety, and, as it is said 
to flower continuously till October, it will prove a welcome 
addition to our collections, though probably not a variety 
of first rank in size of flower. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
A Visit to Mount Salvatore in May, 1892. 


[* there is anywhere a mountain made to charm the heart 
of a lover of plants it is the proud pyramid of dolomite 
which rises to the south of Lugano, its base completely sur- 
rounded by the arms of that lake, the most beautiful sheet of 
water of the Italian slopes of the Alps, known as Ceresio, or 
the Lake of —e This pyramid is Mount Salvatore, now 
accessible to all the world by means of a little cable-road 
boldly pushed up its steep flanks. Itis not a high mountain, 
for its summit is less than four thousand feet above the level 
of the ocean, but the boldness of its outline and its steep slopes 
and vertical cliffs give it a truly imposing aspect, and its flora, 
especially its spring flora, contains a number of plants rarely 
seen outside of gardens, which are here luxuriating in their na- 
tive wilds. The base of the mountain is wooded with vener- 
able Chestnuts ; over the s!opes are spread thickets of many 
species of shrubs, while _: summit is covered with a delight- 
ful sub-alpine vegetation. Here may beseen Daphne Cneorum, 
which looks like a diminutive alpine Rhododendron, the flow- 
ers delightfully fragrant, like those of all the family ; Erica 
carnea, a lovely Heath with bright rich red flowers, and Poly- 
ala Chamzbuxus in its two varieties, the one with white 
owers, a common plant in the Swiss Alps, and the other with 
red flowers, a variety only known on this mountain. The 
flowers with their bright purple wing-petals and golden keel 
are probably the most utiful of the genus, their charm being 
heightened by the evergreen leaves and the compact habit of 
a real alpine plant. I cultivate this beautiful variety in my 
garden, and I can recommend it for rock-work. 

Among other shrubs is Cytisus Laburnum, which, on every 
side, none out its long clusters of bright yellow flowers, a real 
shower of gold, Ostrya carpinifolia with its Hop-like blooms, 
Cytisus hirsutus with large sulphur-colored flowers, Rhuscus 
aculeatus with bright coral-red berries appearing on the mid- 
dle of the branches dilated into leaves, and Amelanchier with 
its long pure white petals. But the most interesting plants of the 
mountains are those which grow under and among the bushes. 
The entire wood is filled with the dark green leaves of innu- 
merable plants of Helleborus niger, the Christmas Rose, so 
dear to us all and the familiar ornament of our peasant-gar- 
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Fig. 52.—A Group of Populus trichocarpa in the Yosemite Valley.—fee page 277+ 
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dens, in which the white flowers tinged with rose generally 
8g at Christmas-time. The abundance of this beautiful 
plant in the woods of Salvatore is prodigious, and the effect 
— by its flowers, which last from November until 

ebruary, must be delightful. But this is not all, for with 
Anemone Hepatica appears Cyclamen Europeum, which, by 
thousands, spreads its handsome circular leaves, dark green 
spotted with white on the upper and vinous red on the lower 
surface, and in summer enlivens the shades of the forest with 
its delicately fragrant red flowers. The rosettes of foliage of 
Anemone Hepatica vie in grace with the Cyclamen, and in one 
spot I noticed the white variety of Vinca minor, which is an ex- 
ceedingly rare plant outside of gardens. On the margins of 
cultivated meadows and terraces appears Narcissus radiflorus 
with a white perianth, the cup bordered with red; the bril- 
liant flowers give the fields the aspect of a garden. There are, 
besides, clusters of Galanthus nivalis and of Primula acaulis, 
with its dark yellow flowers, clumps of the robust Helleborus 
viridis with green flowers, and of the beautiful Myosotis syl- 
vatica of tenderest blue, the bright purple flowers of Orobus 
vernus, var. tenuifolius, of Symphytum tuberosum with its 
yellow pendent bells, and here and there the noble Struthiop- 
teris Germanica, with the curious Dentaria bulbifera with its 
living bulblets in the axtl of each leaf and peduncle, as well, as 
its congener, D. pinnata, with its great white flowers. These 
add interest afd variety to the upper slopes, and in summer 
the flanks of Salvatore facing the east, shelter flowering 
masses of the most beautiful of the Scabiosas (S. graminifolia) 
with its silvery linear leaves, and the white-flowered Heli- 
anthemum polifolium. 

The walls of dry stones, which abound in this country, de- 
serve special attention, tor, thanks to the humidity of the cli- 
mate, they are covered with a thick carpet of verdure com- 
posed of rare and beautiful plants. The thick sod of 
Asplenium trichomanes forms the principal part of this cov- 
ering, in which appears the delicate Selaginella Helvetica, 
whose last year’s fronds are distinguished by their bright red 
color; Ledum album, var. maximum and var. cetza, the 
Maiden Hair Fern, Adiantum Capillus-Veneris and Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum are mingled with Ceterach officineorum, 
covered with its dark brown scales. On the blocks of granite 
found among the limestone of Salvatore, Asplenium septen- 
trionale, Mcehringia trinervia and Cardamine impatiens grow 
side by side with splendid clusters of Cystopteris fragilis. 
These plants form the principal vegetation of the walls which 
line the paths of the base of the mountain. Those walls, so 
beautifully decorated by nature, suggest the possibility of 
imitating her example and of clothing our own dry walls with 
the plants which affect naturally such situations, by trans- 
planting them into the cracks between the stones. In doing 
this the gardener will be able to convert his bare and ugly 
walls into a charming flower-garden, where he will find that 
many rock-plants, which cannot be cultivated in any other 
way, can be made to flourish. It is only necessary to inspect 
the garden of the late Monsieur Boissier, the distinguished 
botanist at Valleyres, in Switzerland, to understand how many 
rare plants, which he found impossible to grow in any other 
way, can, when planted on walls, be made to thrive as luxu- 
riantly as if they had been planted by nature. 

I can only give a brief account of the floral treasures of Sal- 
vatore ; it certainly does not contain a more beautiful plant 
than Helleborus niger, which possesses the marvelous faculty 
of developing its charming flowers in the middle of winter, 
surrounded by snow, in a very low temperature—a flower 
which is the touching emblem of the joy which the Christmas- 


time brings to us all. js 
Bile, Switeriand. H. Christ. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


Gree THUNBERGIL is the first of the Spirzeas to develop 
flowers in this latitude. The present season was a little 
more backward than the average, and the first blossoms be- 
came conspicuous in the latter days of April. The fruit of this 

retty species is now well advanced toward maturity. It ripens 
bere about the first week in June, and any one desirous of 
raising plants from seed should carefully observe when the 
little capsules begin to open and collect them before the seed es- 
capes. The seed germinates very readily, with shade and 
moisture and the slightest covering of soil, and will start at 
once and make good little plants by the autumn of the same 
season in which it ripens. In two or three years such plants 
will be bearing flowers. Of course, a more expeditious way 
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of obtaining new plants of this species is by cuttings, and 
strong young plants may be very easily propagated by green 
cuttings, taken at this’ season or a little later, and started in a 
moist atmosphere, as under a bell-glass or glass frame. S. 
Thunbergii is one of the most useful of all shrubs for plant- 
ing in shrubberies, because, besides its ornamental flow- 
ers, its delicate foliage is interesting and beautiful all summer 
long, and in the autumn its colors are hardly surpassed by 
those of any other shrub in cultivation, and the leaves have 
the merit of persisting for an unusually long time. 

For a double-flowering Spirzea the old-fashioned plant called 
S. prunifclia is the only really hardy species as yet available 
for our northern gardens, and the foliage of this is also notable 
for its bright autumn coloring. The flowers this season have 
been less beautiful and satisfactory than usual, owing to wet 
weather and long-continued cold. We have not yet had a 
plant with single flowers which could certainly be called the 
wild type of this double-flowering favorite in gardens. 

All persons interested in the double-flowering forms and 
who have space and patience for experiments should try the 
double form of S. Cantoniensis, which is, perhaps, more com- 
monly known among nurserymen as S. Reevesiana. The 
flowers of this are the largest and most beautiful of any in cul- 
tivation, but in this latitude the fault of the plant is that it is 
not perfectly hardy. Some years it survives the winters better 
than others, but we always expect the tips, and often portion 
of the older wood, to be killed, even with a good deal of pro- 
tection. The blossom of the single-flowered form is much 
handsomer than that of S. trilobata, of which the supposed 
form, or hybrid, known in the trade as S. Van Houttei, is the 
best of all the thoroughly hardy Spirzeas for cultivation at the 
north. This Spireea and S. Cantoniensis blossom at the 
same time, and are just now (June 3d) in their best and most 
beautiful condition. There are various species and forms of 
Spirzea which are intermediate in their time of flowering be- 
tween the earliest blooming and these, but most of them are 
characterized by blossoms with a yellowish or greenish tinge 
instead of being pure white, and they are, therefore, not so 
attractive as the flowers of Van Houtte’s Spirza, which are 
large and quite white, and are set off by peculiarly clean-looking 
dark green foliage. In good soil the plant grows four or five 
or more feet high, becoming widespreading by the bending 
and arching over of its stems and branchlets, whose upper 
sides are covered by numerous umbel-like corymbs of flowers. 

Any person able to afford space for but one Spiraa, and 
wishing that one for its blossoms, should select S. Van Houttei, 
if the climate is as severe as that of Boston. The blossoms ot 
many of the white-flowering species of Spirzea possess a pe- 
culiar odor, not agreeable to most people. This odor is less 
noticeable in the flowers of S. trilobata and of S. Van Houttei, 
and is almost entirely absent in S. Cantoniensis, so that the 
value of its large handsome flowers is thus enhanced. 

The flowers of shrubs are most abundantat this season. All 
of the early Spirzeas have white flowers, and the closely allied 
Pearl-bush (Exochorda grandiflora) surpasses them all in the 
snowy whiteness of its bloom. It is sometimes complained 
that the flowers lack individual interest, are cold and with- 
out anything to excite sentiment or admiration except by the 
almost dazzling effect of the full bloom, But, although the 
blossoms are formal and almost bold in effect and lack agree- 
able fragrance, they appear after Apple-blossoms have faded 
and before Deutzia and Philadelphus flower, and certainly at 
this season we have nothing surpassing it in effectiveness. 
The flowers themselves are most interesting just as the buds 
are opening. The great fault of the plant is its open habit and 
thin uninteresting foliage. Except when in bloom jit has no 
value, and it needs to be massed with other shrubs that its de- 
fects at other seasons of the year may be hidden. It is not con- 
sidered an easy plant to propagate, and probably the amateur 
will procure new plants most readily by layering at this sea- 
son. Few seeds are produced on young plants, but as they 
get old they often fruit quite abundantly, and as the seed grows 
quickly new stock may in this way be easily procured. 

Close beside the Pearl-bush, in botanical order, is placed the 
old-fashioned Corchorus of our gardens, a name which should 
be supplanted by that of Kerria Japonica, as being more cor- 
rect and quite as euphonious. The most common form seen 
is the double-flowering one, which some amateurs have been 
known to call a “Flowering Almond with yellow flowers.” 
But the double-flowering form is not nearly so charming and 
beautiful as the single or aboriginal form, whose five bright 
golden petals and numerous long stamens in each blossom 
eae it something of the appearance of a St. John’s-wort. The 

Owers average nearly an inch and a half across, and as they 
are produced singly on slender stalks, and are set off by pretty 
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a plant is in full bloom. A situation where it can have partial 
shade is the best for this shrub, as the flowers become bleached 
sooner in intense sunlight. : 
The plant is not what we would call thoroughly hardy in all 
situations in this climate, as very frequently many of the 
branches or tips of the branches are destroyed during winter. 
But once well established it will generally thrive in a partially 
sheltered and well-drained situation. It may be pe oss per 
by cuttings, layers or by division ot the roots, and pieces of 
roots will also put forth sprouts and make good plants. The 
stems of Kerria are of a light yellowish green color, with some- 
thing of the effect produced by some Willows orCornels, so that 
in winter they form a striking contrast among the stems of 
other plants in the shrubbery. There is a form of this with 
white variegated leaves, but it should not be selected except 


as a monstrosity or curiosity. 
Arnold Arboretum. > G. Fack. 


Hardy Narcissi.—II. 


| deat year these interesting spring bulbs are more widely 

grown, the dealers tell us, and frequent inquiries are 
made for the choice hybrid varieties included in the Leedsii, 
Barrii and Burbridgei sections. These varieties differ but little 
from each other, and if many of each section are grown labels 
are necessary for their identification to any but the most ex- 
pert. Among the Burbridgei varieties Falstaff is the most 
striking. The perianth segments meet and form a perfect 
flower without any of the starry look, which is a feature in 
many varieties. Constance is another good kind, and John 
Bain, Guinever and Edith Bell are cheap and good. The prin- 
cipal feature of this section is their pure white perianth and 
general likeness to the Poet’s Narcissus, although most of 
them flower earlier than that species. The centre of the 
flower is cup-shaped, often distinctly margined with orange or 
scarlet, although these markings are hardly as distinct as the 
catalogues would have us believe. The climate, soil and sea- 
son may, however, be responsible for variations. 

The Leedsii, or Eucharis-flowered kinds, contain many beau- 
tiful varieties ; these are high-priced, and are, therefore, not 
generally cultivated, but one of them, Duchesse de Brabant, 
should be grown in any collection, however small. It isa free 
and early flowering kind, coming in with the varieties of N. 
incomparabilis. It is always noticeable for its chaste ele- 
gance and‘for the number of flowers of somewhat starry out- 
line. While the Leedsii kinds are said to have white perianths, 
it is not the white of a Poeticus, but is of a creamy shade. 
Duchesse de Brabant would be a good variety for pot-culture, 
owing to its early flowering, pet it is easily obtainable in 
quantity at a low price. Barr’s hybrid or chalice-cupped Daf- 
fodils may be said to resemble the varieties of N. poeticus in 
shape, but the perianth segments are of various shades of 
yellow, with the cup distinctly edged with orange. Of these, 
Conspicuus is a variety of marked beauty. The flowers stand 
out on long stems, and are remarkable for their durability. In 
the four varieties we have tried there is not one that could be 
spared. Orphée, Maurice Vilmorin and Sensation are good and 
distinct from each other. The varieties of N. incomparabilis 
need, perhaps, no description except the division that contains 
the well-known Sir Watkin, in which are classed many that are 
free growers and useful for cutting, such as Stella, which is 
also a good kind to force, and Cynosure, a bold variety, with 
very long stems and striking flowers. These varieties are ro- 
bust growers and need plenty of encouragement, with perhapsa 
biennial transplanting in August, or exactly similar treatment 
to the Bicolor and Trumpet major kinds. William Wilkes is a 
valuable late-flowering kind, though not sufficiently estab- 
lished yet to bear out the character given it. Hume's Giant 
is one of the straight-crowned Daffodils. It is distinct from 
most other kinds, but the stems are short and the flowers 
drooping, so that it cannot be seen to advantage unless it is 
planted on a level with the eye, as on a rock-garden. The 
same is true of N. capax plenus as to habit; the flowers of 
this variety are double and consist of six rows of petals placed 
one above the other in the form of a star. This variety is 
interesting in a collection, but must be planted among 
the weaker-growing kinds. It has no affinity to the Poeti- 
cus group, the color being pale primrose-yellow. I find 
that very few cultivators care for double Daffodils and call 
them monstrosities, which is technically correct ; but who can 
find it in his heart to say that wild double Daffodils running 
riot in the fields are monstrous? I have seen acres of them, 
and have gathered them in pasture-fields by the armful at 
Easter-time. The owners would willingly have paid any one 
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to dig out the bulbs, for cattle will not touch the Daffodils, and 
they crowd out the grass for half the season at least. Cer- 
tainly a word of praise is due to Orange Phoenix, Sulphur 
Phoenix, Von Sion and the double Incomparabilis, not even 
omitting the double form of the Poet’s Narcissus, though some 
one will probably tell you that it always goes blind and does 
not flower. Last year not one flower opened with us from 
newly planted bulbs; this year they are in full bloom with 
pure white double Gardenia-like flowers, fragrant and beau- 
tiful. 
South Lancaster, Mass. 0. 


Natural Varieties of Narcissus Tazetta. 


N ARCISSUS TAZETTA and its varieties, commonly known 

as Polyanthus Narcissi, are less hardy than most of the 
other species of the genus, but, with a single exception, there 
is no trouble or risk of loss in growing them in the open 
ground as far north as Boston. A light covering of corn-stalks 
or other material should be given, not for the sake of warmth, 
but to shade the ground and keep it from cracking down to 
the bulbs in the alternate terms of freezing and thawing which 
make up our winters. With such protection I never lose a 
bulb in the severest seasons. In sections where snow lies on 
the ground all winter no covering is needed. I advise the out- 
of-door cultivation of the finer varieties of N. Tazetta, the 
planting to be done at the end of October and the covering to 
be applied a month later ; pot-grown specimens are poor com- 
pared with those in this way grown. I have this spring had 
eighteen flowers of Grand Monarque on a single stalk, each 
blossom nearly as large as those of N. poeticus. In its wild 
state N. Tazetta sports into many well-marked varieties, so 
distinct that some authors have regarded them as valid spe- 
cies, and many of them are figured as such by Jordan and 
Fourreau. I have cultivated many of these for several years, 
and offer here the observations I have made upon some of them. 

N. Tazetta canaliculatus makes a slow and feeble growth, 
its longest foliage rarely exceeding nine inches, and the leaves 
are few and slender. The flowers, not more than four or five 
on a stalk, are small, their segments narrow and pointed. The 
color of the segments is yellowish white ; the cup is light yel- 
low. The bulbs are larger than those of some varieties of far 
stronger growth; they can be bought for thirty-tive cents a 
hundred, a low price apparently, but far more than they are 
worth to a gardener, for this is the least attractive Narcissus I 
have ever seen. N. Tazetta neglectus is somewhat better in 
color and size, but is of little interest or beauty. Patulus is 
somewhat better, and Siculus is still another step upward in 
the scale of beauty, for in these the segments are clear, un- 
stained white. They are, however, hardly worth growing, as 
far more beautiful varieties are obtainable. The form that is 
considered the type of N. Tazetta is quite attractive, though 
no larger than the other kinds named, for its colors are clearer 
and its form more graceful. Tenorii has comparatively broad 
petals and is very handsome; but the best of these Italian 
forms is N, Barle, which may claim equality of beauty with 
the best garden forms. Though not as large as some of these, 
it is exceedingly bright and beautiful, and its fragrance is less 
heavy than in most varieties of the species. N. pachybolbos 
is an Algerian kind which is ranked as a variety of Tazetta, 
though widely different from any other variety of this family. 
The bulb is very large and rough-coated, the foliage taller 
than is usual in the genus, and the flowers, pure white with 
light lemon cup, are very small and closely clustered. It is 
well worth growing for its distinctness, though it is somewhat 
tender and ought to have the protection of a frame. The va- 
riety Papyraceus is the Paper White of the florists, very 
pretty and early in flower, but now superseded by a seedlin 
variety of the same color and larger growth. Italicus an 
Obliquus are varieties we can very well dispense with, espe- 
cially the latter; they are little, if any, better than Patulus. Of 
Beitoloni I cannot speak; I have had it two years, but have 
not yet seen the flower. 

I have tried seven or eight other wild varieties, most of them 
from Italy, of which there is nothing in particular to say. 
Tenorii, Barlz and Pachybolbos are the only ones which have 
any horticultural value. W. E. Endicott, 


Canton, Mass. 


The Water-garden. 


ey is very pleasant, these balmy June a to be greeted 
as one’s first glances turn to the garden by the beautiful 
Nympheas gracefully anchored in the clear pool. In the early 
morning the water-garden is full of animation, the flowers ex- 
panding rapidly, the fish full of activity, engaged now in ap- 
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parent play, and then agitating the Lily-buds as they eagerly 
seize some tempting morsel. The abundant frogs are not very 
serious, and their antics fascinate the house cat, who keeps a 
constant and agitated watch by the borders ot the tank. Every 
passing cloud adds a fresh charm as it is mirrored in the water, 
and the swaying of the grasses to the gentlest breeze completes 
the picture of beauty which we are more apt to associate with 
some wild scene than with a small city garden. Yet such a 
scene of quiet beauty is easily arranged in comparatively lim- 
ited quarters, and is certain to be a constant pleasure. My 
friends who have become inoculated with the passion for 
aquatics seem to be thoroughly occupied by these plants 
rather to the exclusion of others. Devotion to one family of 
plants is well for the commercial grower, but is not the most 
satisfactory to the owner of a garden, who should ever have 
in view the enlargement of his sympathies. However, the 
field of aquatics is rather large, there being some threescore 
or more of Nymphzas and Nelumbos, with many and varied 

lants to associate with them, while there is an almost endless 
fist of Grasses, Rushes and Irises, which naturally associate 
with a water view, while in quiet artificial bogs may be devel- 
oped innumerable heautiful things. To any one who is fond 
of tender foliage, so enjoyable usually only in early spring, the 
water-garden offers an opportunity to gratify this taste, so sel- 
dom satisfied in the usually hard foliage of summer plants. 
On the whole, the cultivation of aquatics is not to be recom- 
mended to any one who fears to have his blood stirred by the 
collection of fine plants, many of which are rather difficult to 
secure, and a daily pleasure from constantly changing beauty. 
To any one who cares to try an interesting experiment, it may 
be said that it is not yet too late to start a water-garden this 
season. There are few spare ponds available in ordinary gar- 
dens, and it will be necessary to arrange an artificial tank or 
pool. Perhaps it is better at first to makea tentativeexperiment, 
and try only a small tank. This for a single Lily may be made 
of a halt molasses-cask sunk in the ground, or a space may be 
dug out eighteen inches deep, and the bottom and sides plas- 
tered with a thin coating of Portland cement. Planted in rich 
earth the plant will soon make rampant growth and givea suc- 
cession of flowers. It would be well perhaps to attempt a 
Nymphza Zanzibarensis, because this is a plant of rapid 
growth which flowers all summer. Of hardy Lilies, N. alba 
candidissima is the most satisfactory and free-flowering, and 
N. chromatella has a fine yellow flower with the same quali- 
ties. Our native N. odorata and the red variety are scarcely 
satisfactory except in collections, as their blooming season is 
short. The Egyptian Lotus (N. speciosisima) is a plant of rare 
and striking Lem a both in leaf and flower, and is easily 
grown, though its true habit does not appear in the illustra- 
tions of the catalogues. 

Of course, the water-garden must be placed where it will 
have al] the sunlight possible, warmth being necessary to the 
growth of the plants. A few fish are indispensable, to keep 
the water sweet. Hardy Nymphzas may be wintered success- 
fully in this latitude in a shallow tank. My tank, twenty inches 
deep, was covered over last winter with boards and a slight 
covering of leaves. Atno time, even in severe weather, did 
more than two inches of ice form, and probably, with a thick 
covering of leaves, the water would not congeal. The roots 
of my N. alba candidissima wintered with their crowns within 
six inches of the surface, and it is now strong, vigorous and full 
of flowers, though not replanted thisseason. The other hardy 
Nympheas all came through unscathed, as did the Sagittarias, 
except S. Montevidensis, which was wintered in a cold tank 
at thirty-five or forty degrees. This is, however, too cool for 
this variety, and it evidently requires a temperature ten de- 
grees higher than this. Thesame tank proved fatal to Cyperus 
alternifolius, though Hedychium coronarium wintered safely 
there, as did Nymphza Mexicana. This Nymphza I have 
reason, however, to believe may be safely dried off. Apo- 
nogeton distachyon was the first plant to bloom in my tank, 
it being hardy and moving at the first warmth. The season 
for Nymphzas opened on June Ist with the flowering of N. 
alba candidissima, followed quickly by N. pygmea alba, N. 
chromatella and N. Laydekeri rosea. Numerous buds on the 


other varieties promise soon a wealth of flowers. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F.N. G. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


ANEMONE ROBINSONIANA.—This little plant is again in full 
bloom, and it has a very charming appearance in sunny 
weather, for it is only under such circumstances that the flow- 
ers expand fully. The foliage forms a close green carpet from 

ed with the pale 


six to nine inches high, and it is thickly stud 
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blue flowers, which are an inch and a half in diameter, and are 
borne on erect slender stalks three or four inches long. Dull 
or wet weather is exceedingly injurious to the blogsoms, and 
causes them to close and decay prematurely. The plant is a 
form of the common A. nemorosa, and was first discovered in 
an English wood some years ago. It is perfectly hardy, and 
thrives well in partial shade, preferring a moderately dry situa- 
tion and good garden-soil. It is seen to greatest advantage in 
a somewhat sheltered and lightly shaded position in the rock- 
garden, and it should never be disturbed unnecessarily. The 
groups that have been longest established are always the most 
attractive during the flowering season, however luxuriant those 
of more recent formation may be at other times. 

CAMASSIA ESCULENTA.—The Camass, or Quamash, is now at 
its best. It has linear leaves of pale green color, and about a 
foot in length. The erect racemose scapes, from twelve to 
twenty-four inches high, are produced in great abundance, 
bearing along the upper portion numerous spreading bright 
blue flowers, two inches in diameter. The divisions of the 
flowers are keeled and of oblong form, and the yellow anthers, 
at the apex of filaments nearly equal to the segments in 
length, are showy for some time after the flowers open. It is 
an excellent plant for a partially shaded situation, and it also 
thrives fairly well in the sun. A deep, rich sandy soil is the 
most satisfactory, and the offsets of the bulbs afford a ready 
means of increase, as do the seeds. The latter ripen in sum- 
mer, and should: be sown as soon as possible after maturity. 
C. esculenta is a native of the western and southern parts of 
the United States, and it has been in cultivation ds an orna- 
mental plant since 1837. The roots are used as food by cer- 
tain tribes of Indians, and it is said that bears are very partial 
to them. Itis not perfectly hardy in this part of the country, 
requiring a moderate covering of leaves or dry litter in the 
winter months. Scilla esculenta is a name often given to this 
plant, but Camassia appears to be the more popular generic 
term. There is said to be a variety, C. esculenta Leichtlini, with 
white flowers and a more robust constitution. A plant with 
these characters would be extremely desirable, and I should 
like to hear something about it from any one who has ever 
grown it or has seen it growing. 

PULMONARIA SACCHARATA.—None of the Pulmonarias, or 
Lungworts, are very common in American gardens, and this 
species is no exception to the rule. It is, however, well worth 
growing in a mixed collection. The height seldom exceeds 
twelve inches, and the habit is spreading, with branches freely 
produced, thus forming a neat plant for the herbaceous border 
or for planting with alpines. It is a thoroughly hardy peren- 
nial, and the stems are clothed with elliptical or oblong, alter- 
nate leaves. The lower leaves are generally aaeeeeed down 
to a rather long petiole, while those above are strictly sessile. 
All are dark green, with a profusion of large and small spots 
and blotches of whitish color, which give them a decidedly cu- 
rious appearance. The variegation, at any rate, is of quite an 
uncommon order among hardy plants, and more like the ir- 
regular kind so often found in tropical vegetation. The flow- 
ers appear in May and June, and are borne incompact terminal 
racemes of six or seven. They are five-lobed, somewhat 
spreading, and generally of a bright blue color. But here we 
have a rather interesting example of flowers of different colors 
appearing simultaneously upon the same stalk, as it is very 
common to tind pink flowers and blue of the same age ona 
single stem of P. saccharata. This phenomenon, however, is 
not confined to P. saccharata. It occurs in several other spe- 
cies of the same genus, and invariably attracts attention. After 
the flowers disappear the leaves become larger, and their va- 
riegation becomes more intense. The plant retains this at- 
tractive appearance until late in autumn, the driest summer 
failing to affect it to any appreciable extent. It will thrive 
almost anywhere, but the variegation is brightest and it flowers 
best in a sunny position where the soil is not very rich. P. 
saccharata is a native of south Europe, and has been in culti- 
vation upward of seventy years ; it is propagated by division in 
early spring. 

SCILLA CAMPANULATA.—The white form of this plant, known 
as the variety Alba, is now in bloom. It is the exact counter- 
part of the species in everything except the color of the flow- 
ers, which are pure white. There is another variety, Carnea, 
in which the flowers are of a beautiful pink shade. All three 
are natives of southern Europe, and they have been cultivated 
since 1683. Large patches ot the three kinds in mixture make 
a handsome display, as they usually all flower at the same 
time. The margins of long stretches of shrubbery are much 
more beautiful in spring if care has been taken to give these 
plants a place in the border. In this case they are most effec- 
tive when planted in clusters of the same color. The good 
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qualities of these plants are their complete hardiness and their 
satisfactory growth without the least attention after planting. 
Even in the grass of the wild garden they thrive and bloom 
year after year, and there is no situation in which they are 
more pleasing and effective. 

STELLARIA HOLOSTEA.—European gardeners do not think 
much of this | gre presumably because it is quite common in 
many parts of their continent, gy eepee | England. But there 
are some who give it a place in the garden, and their pains are 
well rewarded by its neat tufts of bright green foliage, which 
are completely covered in May and June by spreading snow- 
white flowers three-fourths of an inch across. S. Holostea 
lacks that character of weediness for which all other Stellarias 
are chiefly noted ; and in this country especially its habit is 
more compact and the flowers are produced with far greater 
freedom than in its native home. This is doubtless due in 
some degree to the drier atmosphere and greater warmth of 
our spring andsummer. The height of the plant under ordi- 
nary circumstances is about nine inches, but in dry places it is 
often much less. The opposite leaves are sessile and lanceo- 
late. The tufts soon attain large dimensions, for the roots are 
of a creeping disposition, a fact which renders the plant ex- 
tremely easy of propagation by division. It is an excellent 
plant for the front of an herbaceous border, preferring asunny 
position and soil of medium depth and fertility. Some por- 
tions of the rock-garden suit it very well, and it is always 
charming wherever it can be induced to grow. 

VERONICA GENTIANOIDES.—It is nearly one hundred and 
fifty years since this pretty Levantine Speedwell became 
known in gardens. The plant has creeping roots and is of 
erect habit, varying in height, according to soil and position, 
from six to twenty-four inches. The radical leaves are lanceo- 
late, obtuse, from three to six inches long, smooth or slightly 
pubescent and of rich — color. The stem-leaves gradually 
diminish in size toward the top, and ultimately become mere 
lance-shaped bracts among the flowers. The flowers are 
rather more than half an inch across, and are borne in com- 
pact terminal racemes. They are very pale blue, with nu- 
merous lines much darkerin color. It is one of the earliest 
species of the genus to flower, being in full bloom about the 
middle of May, and lasting well into , Doak No special care is 
required to grow it well, as it thrives in almost any soil or lo- 
cation, and the dense patches of verdant foliage impart a re- 
freshing appearance to semi-barren spots during the scorching 
months of summer. The plants grown in shady places, where 
the soil is rich, are, of course, much more vigorous than those 
given poor soil and full exposure to wind and weather. There 
are many parts of the rock-garden in which it will be at home, 
for it is one of our hardiest plants, and a genuine alpine. 
There is a dwarf form with variegated foliage which is useful 
in formal bedding. Division of the roots is the most expedi- 


tious method of propagating both plants. 
Cambridge, Mass. Ropes S P M. Barker. 


The Pear Psylla. 


EAR orchards in some sections of New York have been 
seriously injured by a small, sucking insect, commonly 
called the Pear psylla. It appears to be particularly abundant 
in the Hudson River Valley, but orchards in the lake-regions 
of the western part of the state have also been seriously injured. 
This insect was uncommonly destructive during the past year. 
At the Cornell Station experiments have been made to deter- 
mine at what stage of its existence the pest may be most suc- 
cessfully treated. Mr. Slingerland, assistant in the entomolog- 
ical department, has had charge of the work, and has arrived 
at some interesting conclusions. , 

The Pear psylla, which did so much damage during the past 
summer, is probably a new species. In general appearance it 
closely resembles the cicadas or “locusts,” but the mature 
insect is only about an eighth of aninch long. Mr. Slingerland 
found adult forms in crevices of the bark during winter and 
early spring, and it is probable that the insect passes the winter 
in this form only, as no eggs could be found. During April 
and early May these adults lay their eggs, generally near the 
ends of the smaller twigs. The eggs are very small, ovoid, 
and of a shining yellow color. They hatch in about three 
weeks, the time depending somewhat upon the weather. The 
young insect is quite flat. The insects soon crawl toward the 
extremities of the shoots and begin operations among the 
petioles of the young leaves or upon the young shoots. Some 
are also found upon the midveins of the leaves. These 
immaature forms secrete a nectar or honey-dew in such quan- 
tities that sometimes the secretion in two days will be equal in 
amount to the bulk of the insects themselves. It is probable 
that the viscid substance which was so abundant upon affected 
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trees last year was not the sap of the tree, but was the secre- 
tion of the insect. Later in the season affected branches 
assumed a black, sooty appearance. The number of broods 
produced in a season has not yet been determined. 

Mr. Slingerland has tried a number of insecticides for the 
destruction of the eggs and the immature forms. Eggs were 
dipped in several solutions, but even pure kerosene failed to 
kill them. It seems doubtful if the destruction of the eggs is 
practicable. The trees were sprayed with Riley's kerosene 
emulsion as soon as most of the eggs had hatched. A few 
days later fully three-fourths of the young insects were dead. 
This result is very encouraging. If further experiments verify 
the results, the Pear psylla is practically under control. It 
must be remembered, however, that this season has been ex- 
ceptionally rainy, and the viscid substance in which the insect 
appears to delight in burying itself has probably been washed 
off as soon as it appeared, thus allowing the emulsion to reach 
the insect. Last year was dry, and during early summer it 
was eye 4 impossible to strike the pest with any applications. 


The fact that the young insect can be destroyed by the kero- 
sene emulsion is, nevertheless, of the highest importance. 
Cornell University. E. G. 
Correspondence. 


The Color and Form of Houses. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Gratitude is due from your readers to Mrs. Robbins for 
recommending, in a recent number of GARDEN AND FOREST, 
the use of warm quiet colors in the painting of houses. Inthe 
article alluded to it is justly intimated that it matters little what 
may be the color of suburban and country houses in summer 
when surrounded by a wealth of foliage. But when the leaves 
have fallen, all defects of outline and all crudeness of tint come 
into bold relief in our clear, thin atmosphere. The house di- 
vested of its natural embellishments should, by the faultless- 
ness of its structure, satisfy the eye as perfectly as does the 
architecture of the tree when stripped of its leaves. But this is 


far from being the case, and nature in America does not will- - 


ingly cloak architectural frauds or blend inharmonious hues. 
The clouds, even, do not descend as in England, to envelop 
and give an added charm of mystery to form and color, and 
the Lichens, which mellow and adorn stone walls quite gen- 


- erally, hold themselves aloof from wood. 


The house which requires to be painted is at best a make- 
shift. Although the wooden house may be cheap in the be- 
ginning, the annual expenditure for paint and putty, in the long 
run, makes it both expensive and unsatisfactory. It is there- 
fore surprising that the thrifty New Englander should continue 
to endure this added strain upon his purse and patience; but 
there are men of whom it cannot be said “ they builded better 
than they knew.” On the contrary, they have, in a certain 
sense, built less well. It often happens that in youth the 
imagination is dazzled by a house more showy than beautiful, 
or, in spite of its defects, it may be endeared by home associa- 
tion. These recollections are lasting, the mind is haunted, 
and, as it were, preémpted by them, and in a measure is cut 
off from receiving new impressions. It therefore follows in 
the course of time, when fortune is achieved and a plot of land 
bought, that the house intended to adorn it is constructed with 
reference to past standards of excellence rather than in accord- 
ance with present opportunities and knowledge. 

Stone and brick are the hp ee materials for buildings. 
Their natural color is beautiful and suited to the temperature 
and atmospheric conditions of allseasons. The boulders which 
abound in every New oy owe field furnish abundant material 
for country houses. In the hands of a skillful architect, when 
combined with unpainted shingles, they produce a grateful ef- 
fect of solidity and repose. Such houses seem to have 
emerged by a natural process of growth from the earth itself, 
and harmonize with the landscape as no other colors or mate- 
rials would. The vines which grow about them appear to be 
an integral part of the structure, and render other embellish- 
ments superfluous; nor is there the same need, as with frame- 
houses, for constant painting and repairing, advantages not to 
be esteemed lightly where there are so many petty cares con- 
nected with hasty pfabomme roms and perishable materials. 

Moreover, in the use of brick and stone it is almost impos- 
sible to be vulgar ; at any rate, it requires a deliberate effort to 
be so. With wood, on the other hand, every architectural 
abomination is possible. The ease with which it is worked has 
rendered it the most available material for meretricious orna- 
ment ; it has of late years fed the insatiate jig-saw and stimu- 
lated the already unbridled passion for the paint-pot. The 
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beaded-bed-post-broken-bottle style of architecture with which 
we have recently been afflicted has given unlimited opportu- 
nities for indulging perverted taste, and furnished an excuse 
for the use of the most varied and inharmonious tints. In 
truth, so far as color is concerned, there has been a veritable 
orgy which has put to blush the chaste green and white em- 
ployed by the more circumspect builders of the past. Instead 
of striving for kaleidoscope effects, with our white lights and 
white heat, we should rather seek subdued and restful colors 
and all other tranquilizing influences to quell the feverish per- 
turbation of our modern life. 

Since the wooden house, at best, has a thin and unsubstantial 
appearance, it is all the more necessary toatone for these short- 
comings by 0 sare such colors as suggest warmth and sta- 
bility; the light browns and warm shades of grays are, there- 
fore, preferable to the glaring yellows or frigid white which, 
during our winter months, make a house about as inviting a 
refuge as an iceberg. One would as soon expect a cup of tea 
or other warm civility at the hands of the woman who plays 
the zither in the ice-cave at Grindelwald as from the inmates 
of these chilly-looking mansions. 

It should become a recognized part of the moral code that 
those about to paint should submit a choice of colors for the 
approval of residents in the immediate neighborhood, for the 

uestion of color is one of more importance to those who 
dwell without than within the house. By the neglect of this 
precaution the beauty and harmony of a whole street is often 
spoiled by applying to one house a color which is discordant 
with every other. If the prevailing tone is quiet and unob- 
trusive, the introduction of oe yellow or glaring white may 
become, by contrast, thoroughly obnoxious and irritating and 
a cause of complaint as well founded as that evoked by any 
other act of violence. It is said that once when Turner visited 
a gallery of pictures where one of his own was on exhibition, 
he found its beauties entirely obscured by the proximity of a 
painting much stronger in tone; he at once heightened the 
value of his landscape by adding a bright spot of vermilion, 
which completely annihilated everything in its immediate 
vicinity. This high-handed measure is perpetrated daily in 
inoffensive communities, where hanging committees are un- 
known, and therefore without the provocation which a Turner 
could claim. 

As arule, Americans do not seem to be endowed with a 
sense of color, and hitherto the public in this respect has re- 
ceived scant education at the hands of its natural preceptors, 
the architects. Until quite recently, as a class, they have 
lagged behind the intellectual advance of the nation, although 
there was never so golden an opportunity for men of this pro- 
fession as that presented by this vast unbuilt continent. It is 
true that the building of cheap houses for the multitude is not 
so inspiring as the construction of cathedrals, palaces and 
town-halls ; nevertheless, the magnitude of the undertaking 
ought in itself to have stimulated and engaged the highest 
talent of our ple. Itis ew that the cost of providing 
house-room for the increase of population alone will in 1893 
reach the large sum of $192,000,000. 

The — architectural awakening gives assurance that 
the millions destined for future building purposes, in the older 
parts of the country at least, will be tolerably well spent; but 
there are immense tracts of land which lie open to the spoilers’ 
hand. The jig-saw has already commenced its direful work 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and pea-green houses bear 
witness to the so-called “‘ march of progress.” There is, how- 
ever, some consolation in believing that the license which the 
builder has hitherto allowed himself in the handling of wood 
may in the end, when this accustomed freedom is held within 
bounds by discipline and self-restraint, redound to his glory 
and enable him to give breadth of treatment in his use of 


more enduring materials. 
Cambridge, Mass. Die vite 


A May Outing. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The enjoyment of the spring-time is largely a matter 
of imagination and of anticipation to one who lives in the city, 
and who sees the return of spring only in the budding of 
street trees and in the grass upon the open space about some 
of the houses, while he waits for a chance holiday for an out- 
ag the fields and woods. 

olidays are all the more enjoyable on account of their rarity. 
Of them all Decoration Day is the best, for Nature has now 
done her decorating, and no luxuriance later in the season can 
increase the beauty of the flower and foliage of this time. Wild 
flowers are abundant, and even the aristocratic Orchids are 
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largely represented among the native flowers that grow around 
this Urbs in Horto, 

In a wood principally of low Scrub Oak, we found on last 
Decoration Day a great many Lady-slippers (Cypripedium par- 
viflorum) growing luxuriantly and in full bloom. To com- 

nsate for carrying away the roots of some of the plants, we 
ertilized a number of the blossoms of those we left, so as to 
make sure of a crop of seeds for next year independent of the 
visits of any insects. Some of the poorer kinds of Habenarias 
were near by, and about a mile distant we found Cypripedium 
pubescens blooming on the open road-side without any shade 
whatever. These flowers are a brighter yellow than those of 
C. parviflorum ; they are larger and deliciously fragrant, sug- 
gesting the aroma of apricots. 

A small boy offered to show us where the ‘red ones” (C. 
acaule) grew, and also to take us to fields of the little white- 
flowering C. candidum, of which he had a quantity of the 
blossoms. He also knew where the large white and pink 
flowers of C. spectabile would be in bloom in a few weeks. 
The little Ram’s-head (C. arietinum) is sometimes found here. 
This makes a list of six Cypripediums natives of this locality. 

Besides the Cypripediums there were blue Lupines, the 
bright scarlet and yellow Painted Cups, the pretty little yellow 
stars of Hypoxis erecta and the pink Phlox pilosa, of which a 
beautiful pure white specimen was found ; many other floral 
—- added interest to our day’s outing, all too quickly 

ssed. 
gcd F. F. Le Moyne. 


American Species of Ash. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—It will, perhaps, be interesting for the readers of 
GARDEN AND FOREST to see what I consider the exact list of 
the species of Fraxinus of the New World. It is the one which 
I have adopted in my monograph of Fraxinus, read before the 
Royal Botanical Society of Belgium at the meeting held on 
May Ist. My reason for asking you to publish it in your inter- 
esting and learned journal is, that I may make known to 
American botanists my understanding of the American 
species, and to obtain their criticism upon my observa- 
tions made in the principal herbaria of Europe. My idea 
of the limitation of the species in the genus Fraxinus has 
compelled me to reduce considerably the number, which is 
more than a hundred; and I have reduced those of the United 
States to five, admitting, however, a certain number of sub- 
species. This conclusion, based on a profound study of the 
fruits and leaves of all available material, will, perhaps, appear 
reactionary to many botanists, but it is onl after having seen 
a great deal that I have arrived at my conclusions. 

I shall be very glad to arrange to exchange specimens of 
the ligneous plants of Europe for those of North America. 

AMERICAN SPECIES OF THE GENUS FRAXINUS. 

Wing of the Samara, not prolonged to the base. 

I. F, SCHIEDEANA. Schlecht et Cham. 
II. F. AMERICANA. 
1. Sub-species: Typicum. 
i. Variety: Normale—F. Americana, L. 
x. Sub-variety : Discolor, Muhl. 
2. * Acuminata, Lamk. 
3 pe Epiptera, Michx. 
£ a Pistacizfolia, Torr. 
2. Sub-species: Novz-Angliz, Mill. 
i. Variety: Berlanderiana, DC. 
3. Sub-species : Pennsylvanica, Marsh. 
i. Variety : Longifolia, Vahl. 
x. Sub-variety: Aucubcefolia hort. 
ii. Variety: Sub-pubescens, Pers. 
iii. " Latifolia, Willd. 
iv. e Rubicunda, Bosc. 
4. Sub-species : Oreganz, Nutt. 
III, F, -NIGRA. 
1. Sub-species : Nigra, Marsh. 
2. a Caroliniana, Mill. 
IV. F. QUADRANGULALA, Michx. 
V. F. ANomatTa, Torr. 
Nancy, Belgium. Alfred Wesmael. 


Hardy Plants at Passaic, New Jersey. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I went over to Passaic, New Jersey, a few days since 
to see the early summer flowers in Woolson & Co.’s Nursery. 
Pzonies are widely distributed — but it is only in a nur- 
sery where they are grown by the acre that the full effective- 
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ness of their massive flowers may be seen. An acre of these 
plants in flower, though planted in nursery rows, makes a won- 
derful glow of color on a bright June day. From the very ex- 
tent of the view the flowers lose somewhat of their solid indi- 
viduality, and one is half-intoxicated with the barbaric wealth 
of color above the foil of ample foliage. The ordinary Pzonies 
of the garden are apt to be washy purples or blue-reds, which 
jar with the orange and scarlet flowers of the same season. It 
was pleasant to see that such colors are very rare in this 
nursery, the more modern pink, rose, salmon, blood-red and 
white varieties seeming to comprise the majority of the col- 
lection. The single varieties of Pzonies are very taking, with 
their comparatively light, yet large Anemone-like flowers. 
Albiflora is a good one of these; the color is rather variable 
from white to a delicate rose, with a bunch of golden stamens. 
Baron James Rothschild is another form, semi-double, show- 
ing the stamens, and of a good pure pink. Of the massive 
double varieties I fancied Blanche, pure white, Rubra Triumph- 
ans and Proserpine, both very dark, clear blood-red. Of the 
rose and pink varieties, nostly with broad petals and full cen- 
tres of narrower petals, a very effective form, some of the 
best were Hercules and Duke of Wellington, with blush guard 
petals and white inner ones ; Rosa elegans, blush; Reine des 
Roses, guard salmon, centre flesh color; Cydonie, rose, very 
large guard petals ; Plenissima, pink. Of the newest varieties 
under trial two extra fine ones were Mire dé Soufié, with 
white guard petals and distinct sulphur centre, and Charles 
Toche, semi-double, of a owt clear bright rose. Colors of 
Pzonies do not admit of strictly accurate description, as they 
vary according to the age of.the flower. It is possible to have 
a long season of Pzonies, for the Moutan and tenuifolia va- 
rieties are past before the first of the common herbaceous 
kinds open. Of these there are a number of kinds just bud- 
ding, which will extend the season a fortnight longer. L. 
d’Estrees, Monsieur Bonquiel and Delachei were noted as some 
late kinds. 

The stretches of German Irises were the next plants of in- 
terest. These, of course, lack the brilliant effect of the Pzonies, 
but form unique colors in mass, while they are very interesting 
individually, and many extremely handsome. German Irises, 
so called, are simply bearded kinds, mostly hybrids of half a 
dozen species, and the great number of kinds grown by the 
florists can be-divided into that number of sections. The va- 
rieties of these sections, which vary more or less, have the 
same general form and coloring. The old purple Flag is 
known everywhere ; a deeper-colored variety is D. R. Parnot. 
Iris pallida seems to me one of the best of species for the gar- 
den. The plant has broad leaves and a bold habit, and the 
large fragrant flowers are light lavender, with orange beard. 
The hybrids are also very attractive. Zephyr, a very light lav- 
ender with graceful habit, William III., heliotrope, and Queen 
of May, rose, are all distinct. The varieties of I. aphylla 
have mostly white standards and falls flaked blue or rose. 
Madame Chereau is a well-known handsome kind. The va- 
rieties of I. neglecta have mostly lilac standards and falls of 
purple or purplish crimson reticulated white. Fairy Queen 
and Cythére are good samples of this section. The bronze 
and smoky varieties are descendants of I. sambucina or I. 
squalens. Victory, Violetta and Leopard are good examples 
of these. I. variegata is an effective yellow species which has 
given many handsome and useful varieties, mostly with yel- 
low standards and reticulated falls, browns and-deep reds. 
Striata, Cerberus, Jenny Lind and Monsieur de Lesseps are dis- 
tinct kinds of these. Among the numerous true species of 
Irises now in bloom very few are effective, though they are 
interesting garden-flowers, but a group of I. orientalis showed 
a splash of very effective purplish blue. Someof the Japanese 
Irises were in bud, and these will closely follow the German 
section, prolonging the season through June and early July. 

There are always many interesting things in a large collec- 
tion of hardy plants, but when one passes from the general 
favorites or certain families one rather hesitates to recommend 
even striking plants, since the satisfaction to be derived from 
many depends so much on the special taste of the grower, No 
plants require to be more carefully selected, and frequent 
visits to nurseries are essential to a satisfactory selection of un- 
known things, Still I noted many favorite plants in flower. The 
Pinks were represented by broad stretches of Dianthus atroru- 
bens, D. deltoides, D. plumarius, etc. At this time the yellow 
Day Lilies aac ey are seen in great masses. Our old 
friend, H. flava, is clear and pure, but not as effective as the 
orange variety, H. Mittedorfiana. Of the Plantain Lilies, grown 
in great variety, the newest is Thomas Hogg, which struck 
me as a very distinct kind, with broadly margined leaves. 

A hardy garden is not complete without Rosa rugosa, which 
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is so extensively grown, but its beauty as a screen or broad 
hedge never appeared to me so forcibly before as I saw it here 
in a solid row some hundreds of feet long of large plants, 
with the wealth of beautiful dark green foliage, which was 
a picture, without the attractive flowers. But the picture 
I carried away with me with the greatest pleasure was that of a 
mass of Rosa rubrifolia, a Rose with stems and foliage of a lus- 
trous soft red. Furnished as it is at this season with the lovely 


single flowers, it is a treasure for any garden, 
New York. St a F. 


Recent Publications. 


The Oak: A Popular Introduction to Forest-botany. By H. 
Marshall Ward, F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1892. 

This is the third volumeinthe Modern Science Series, edited 
by Sir John Lubbock. The plan is quite similar to that of the 
International Scientific Series, but the works are intended to 
be less technical. This volume is a neat and well-made book 
of a hundred and seventy-five pages, illustrated by two plates 
showing the English Oak in summer and in winter, and more 
than fifty figures in the text showing points of structure. The 
eleven chapters treat of germination ; the seedling and tissues, 
tissue systems and organs ; the tree—its root, stem, flowering 
and fruiting organs; oak-timber, cultivation, diseases; rela- 
tionships and distribution in time and space. 

The story of the Oak in this logical sequence is told with con- 
siderable fullness and with few technical terms, but, after all, 
it is by no means light reading. To write an interesting book 
on microscopic structure for laymenis not an easy task. From 
most points of view this work has been successfully accom- 
plished by Professor Ward, but it must be admitted that the 
style is rather heavy and monotonous ; that the main facts do 
not stand out from the mass of details in sufficiently strong 
contrast, and that their relationships to each other are not 
made sufficiently clear. Even the botanist will find that close 


‘attention is required if he is to get an adequatecomprehension 


of the work. The author dwells briefly upon gross structure, 
and proceeds almost immediately into the microscopic charac- 
ters, and holds to this treatment almost throughout the book. 
These objections are mentioned because the book is offered 
for the general reader, who is not properly equipped for the task 
set before him. The language used is very condensed, every 
chapter is full of facts, and the careful student may gain from 
them a good knowledge of the structure, growth and fruiting, 
not only of the Oak, but of the entire class of dicotyledonous 
plants. The chapters on structure are too full to be summa- 
rized here. They describe the various kinds of cells and tissues 
as they exist in both young and old plants. The leaf-trace and 
the arrangement of the fibro-vascular bundles are explained. 
The suggestion is made that the symbiotic mycorhiza, which 
seems to perform the office of root-hairs, may possibly be 
mycelium of the Truffle. The fact that Oak-woods are the 
special habitat of the Truffle would tend to strengthen this 
view. The chapter on Oak-timber treats by paragraphs of ap- 
pearance and structure, density, water and drying, swelling, 
elasticity and tenacity, flexibility, torsion, splitting, hardness, 
durability, burning properties, peculiarities, uses. Under 
*‘ Durability” we learn the interesting facts that a piece of oak- 
pile taken up from a London bridge in 1827 had lasted for 650 
years, and that another piece from the Tower of London was 
probably put in when the Tower was built. 

Under “Cultivation” is an interesting statement, credited to 
Hartig, that Beech-trees store up nitrogenous materials and 
salts ee seventy or eighty years, then suddenly yield them up 
in an abundant crop of seeds. This is such an exhausting 
process that three to five years are required to accumulate 
materials for another crop. Is the alternation of bearing and 
sterile years in fruit-trees to be similarly explained ? 

Various insects and fungus enemies of the Oak are referred 
to, and a number of the latter illustrated in their effects by 
figures from Hartig. The closing chapter sets forth the abun- 
dance and wide distribution of Oaks in the northern hemi- 
sphere and the great antiquity of the race. 


Notes. 


By an annoying oversight Ascyrum Crux-Andree was called 
Asarum in our issue of June Ist, and the error was repeated in 
the text of the article describing it. 


The Virginia Fringe-tree (Chionanthus Virginica) has been 
in flower for more than a week, and it is as attractive as ever. 
This is one of our smaller native trees which, taken together 
with our Cornels, Viburnums, Thorns and Sumachs, make a 
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beaded-bed-post-broken-bottle style of architecture with which 
we have recently been afflicted given unlimited opportu- 
nities for indulging perverted taste, and furnished an excuse 
for the use of the most varied and inharmonious tints. In 
truth, so far as color is concerned, there has been a veritable 
orgy which has put to blush the chaste green and white em- 
ployed by the more circumspect builders of the past. Instead 
of striving for kaleidoscope effects, with our white lights and 
white heat, we should rather seek subdued and restful colors 
and all other tranquilizing influences to quell the feverish per- 
turbation of our modern life. 

Since the wooden house, at best, has a thin and unsubstantial 
appearance, it is all the more necessary toatone for these short- 
comings by 0 te such colors as suggest warmth and sta- 
bility; the light browns and warm shades of grays are, there- 
fore, preferable to the glaring yellows or frigid white which, 
during our winter months, make a house about as inviting a 
refuge as an iceberg. One would as soon expect a cup of tea 
or other warm civility at the hands of the woman who plays 
the zither in the ice-cave at Grindelwald as from the inmates 
of these chilly-looking mansions. 

It should become a recognized part of the moral code that 
those about to paint should submit a choice of colors for the 
approval of residents in the immediate neighborhood, for the 

uestion of color is one of more importance to those who 

well without than within the house. By the neglect of this 
precaution the beauty and harmony of a whole street is often 
spoiled by applying to one house a color which is discordant 
with every other. If the prevailing tone is quiet and unob- 
trusive, the introduction of bright yellow or glaring white may 
become, by contrast, thoroughly obnoxious and irritating and 
a cause of complaint as well founded as that evoked by any 
other act of violence. It is said that once when Turner visited 
a gallery of pictures where one of his own was on exhibition, 
he found its beauties entirely obscured by the proximity of a 
painting much stronger in tone; he at once heightened the 
value of his landscape by adding a bright spot of vermilion, 
which eg annihilated everything in its immediate 
vicinity. This high-handed measure is perpetrated daily in 
inoffensive communities, where hanging committees are un- 
known, and therefore without the provocation which a Turner 
could claim. 

Asarule, Americans do not seem to be endowed with a 
sense of color, and hitherto the public in this respect has re- 
ceived scant education at the hands of its natural preceptors, 
the architects. Until quite recently, as a class, they have 
lagged behind the intellectual advance of the nation, although 
there was never so golden an opportunity for men of this pro- 
fession as that presented by this vast unbuilt continent. It is 
true that the building of cheap houses for the multitude is not 
so inspiring as the construction of cathedrals, palaces and 
town-halls ; nevertheless, the magnitude of the undertaking 
ought in itself to have stimulated and engaged the highest 
talent of our people. It is computed that the cost of providing 
house-room for the increase of population alone will in 1893 
reach the large sum of $192,000,000. 

The present architectural awakening gives assurance that 
the miilens destined for future building purposes, in the older 
parts of the country at least, will be tolerably well spent; but 
there are immense tracts of land which lie open to the spoilers’ 
hand. The jig-saw has already commenced its direful work 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and pea-green houses bear 
witness to the so-called “‘ march of progress.” There is, how- 
ever, some consolation in believing that the license which the 
builder has hitherto allowed himself in the handling of wood 
may in the end, when this accustomed freedom is held within 
bounds by discipline and self-restraint, redound to his glory 
and enable him to give breadth of treatment in his use of 


more enduring materials. 
Cambridge, Mass. a eae 


A May Outing. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The enjoyment of the spring-time is largely a matter 
of imagination and of anticipation to one who lives in the city, 
and who sees the return of spring only in the budding of 
street trees and in the grass upon the open space about some 
of the houses, while he waits for a chance holiday for an out- 
ing in the fields and woods. 

olidays are all the more enjoyable on account of their rarity. 
Of them all Decoration Day is the best, for Nature has now 
done her decorating, and no luxuriance later in the season can 
increase the beauty of the flower and foliage of this time. Wild 
flowers are abundant, and even the aristocratic Orchids are 
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largely represented among the native flowers that grow around 
this Urbs in Horto. 

In a wood principally of low Scrub Oak, we found on last 
Decoration Day a great many Lady-slippers (Cypripedium par- 
viflorum) growing luxuriantly and in full bloom. To com- 

nsate for carrying away the roots of some of the plants, we 

ertilized a number of the blossoms of those we left, so as to 
make sure of a crop of seeds for next year independent of the 
visits of any insects. Some of the poorer kinds of Habenarias 
were near by, and about a mile distant we found Cypripedium 
pubescens blooming on the open road-side without any shade 
whatever. These flowers are a brighter yellow than those of 
C. parviflorum ; they are larger and deliciously fragrant, sug- 
gesting the aroma of apricots. 

A small boy offered to show us where the “red ones” (C. 
acaule) grew, and also to take us to fields of the little white- 
flowering C. candidum, of which he had a quantity of the 
blossoms. He also knew where the large white and pink 
flowers of C. spectabile would be in bloom in a few weeks. 
The little Ram’s-head (C. arietinum) is sometimes found here. 
This makes a list of six Cypripediums natives of this locality. 

Besides the Cypripediums there were blue Lupines, the 
bright scarlet and yellow Painted Cups, the pretty little yellow 
stars of Hypoxis erecta and the pink Phlox pilosa, of which a 
beautiful pure white specimen was found ; mse other floral 


ae added interest to our day’s outing, all too quickly 
ssed. 
PChicage. F. F. Le Moyne. 


American Species of Ash. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—It will, perhaps, be interesting for the readers of 
GARDEN AND FOREST to see what I consider the exact list of 
the species of Fraxinus of the New World. It is the one which 
I have adopted in my monograph of Fraxinus, read before the 
Royal Botanical Society of Belgium at the meeting held on 
May tst. My reason for asking you to publish it in your inter- 
esting and learned journal is, that I may make known to 
American botanists my understanding of the American 
species, and to obtain their criticism upon my observa- 
tions made in the principal herbaria of Europe. My idea 
of the limitation of the species in the genus Fraxinus has 
compelled me to reduce considerably the number, which is 
more than a hundred; and I have reduced those of the United 
States to five, admitting, however, a certain number of sub- 
species. This conclusion, based on a profound study of the 
fruits and leaves of all available material, will, perhaps, appear 
reactionary to many botanists, but it is only after having seen 
a o> deal that I have arrived at my conclusions. 

shall be very glad to arrange to exchange specimens of 
the ligneous plants of Europe for those of North America. 
AMERICAN SPECIES OF THE GENUS FRAXINUS. 
Wing of the Samara, not prolonged to the base. 
I. F. SCHIEDEANA. Schlecht et Cham. 
II. F. AMERICANA. 
1. Sub-species: Typicum. 
i. Variety: Normale—F. Americana, L. 
x. Sub-variety : Discolor, Muhl, 
2. 2g Acuminata, Lamk. 
3 sad Epiptera, Michx. 
£ * Pistacizfolia, Torr. 
2. Sub-species : Novz-Angliz, Mill. 
i. Variety: Berlanderiana, DC. 
3. Sub-species : Pennsylvanica, Marsh. 
i. Variety : Longifolia, Vahl. 
1. Sub-variety: Aucubcefolia hort. 
ii. Variety : Sub-pubescens, Pers. 
iii. . Latifolia, Willd. 
iv. “ Rubicunda, Bosc. 
4. Sub-species : Oreganz, Nutt. 
Ill, F. -NIGRA. 
1. Sub-species : Nigra, Marsh. 
2. es Caroliniana, Mill. 
IV. F. QUADRANGULALA, Michx. 
V. F. ANOMATA, Torr. 
Nancy, Belgium. Alfred Wesmael. 


Hardy Plants at Passaic, New Jersey. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I went over to Passaic, New Jersey, a few days since 
to see the early summer flowers in Woolson & Co.'s Nursery. 
Pzonies are widely distributed omg but it is only in a nur- 
sery where they are grown by the acre that the full effective- 
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ness of their massive flowers may be seen. An acre of these 
plants in flower, though planted in nursery rows, makes a won- 
derful glow of color on a bright June day. From the very ex- 
tent of the view the flowers lose somewhat of their solid indi- 
viduality, and one is half-intoxicated with the barbaric wealth 
of color above the foil of ample foliage. The ordinary Pzonies 
of the garden are apt to be washy purples or blue-reds, which 
jar with the orange and scarlet flowers of the same season. It 
was pleasant to see that such colors are very rare in this 
nursery, the more modern pink, rose, salmon, blood-red and 
white varieties seeming to comprise the majority of the col- 
lection. The single varieties of Pzeonies are very taking, with 
their comparatively light, yet large Anemone-like flowers. 
Albiflora is a good one of these; the color is rather variable 
from white to a delicate rose, with a bunch of golden stamens. 
Baron James Rothschild is another form, semi-double, show- 
ing the stamens, and of a good pure pink. Of the massive 
double varieties I fancied Blanche, pure white, Rubra Triumph- 
ans and Proserpine, both very dark, clear blood-red. Of the 
rose and pink varieties, nostly with broad petals and full cen- 
tres of narrower petals, a very effective form, some of the 
best were Hercules and Duke of Wellington, with blush guard 
petals and white inner ones; Rosa elegans, blush; Reine des 
Roses, guard salmon, centre flesh color; Cydonie, rose, very 
large guard petals ; Plenissima, pink. Of the newest varieties 
under trial two extra fine ones were Mire dé Soufié, with 
white guard petals and distinct sulphur centre, and Charles 
Toche, semi-double, of a deep clear bright rose. Colors of 
Pzonies do not admit of strictly accurate description, as they 
vary according to the age of.the flower. It is possible to have 
a long season of Pzonies, for the Moutan and tenuifolia va- 
rieties are past before the first of the common herbaceous 
kinds open. Of these there are a number of kinds just bud- 
ding, which will extend the season a fortnight longer. L. 
d’Estrees, Monsieur Bonquiel and Delachei were noted as some 
late kinds. 

The stretches of German Irises were the next plants of in- 
terest. These, of course, lack the brilliant effect of the Pzonies, 
but form unique colors in mass, while they are very interesting 
individually, and many extremely handsome. German Irises, 
so called, are simply bearded kinds, mostly hybrids of half a 
dozen species, and the great number of kinds grown by the 
florists can be divided into that number of sections. The va- 
rieties of these sections, which vary more or less, have the 
same general form and coloring. The old purple Flag is 
known everywhere ; a deeper-colored variety is D. R. Parnot. 
Iris pallida seems to me one of the best of species for the gar- 
den. The plant has broad leaves and a bold habit, and the 
large fragrant flowers are light lavender, with orange beard. 
The hybrids are also very attractive. Zephyr, a very light lav- 
ender with graceful habit, William III., heliotrope, and Queen 
of May, rose, are all distinct. The varieties of I. aphylla 
have mostly white standards and falls flaked blue or rose. 
Madame Chereau is a well-known handsome kind. The va- 
rieties of I. neglecta have mostly lilac standards and falls of 
purple or purplish crimson reticulated white. Fairy Queen 
and Cythére are good samples of this section. The bronze 
and smoky varieties are descendants of I. sambucina or I. 
squalens. Victory, Violetta and Leopard are good examples 
of these. I. variegata is an effective yellow species which has 

iven many handsome and useful varieties, mostly with yel- 
ow standards and reticulated falls, browns and‘deep reds, 
Striata, Cerberus, Jenny Lind and Monsieur de Lesseps are dis- 
tinct kinds of these. Among the numerous true species of 
Irises now in bloom very few are effective, though they are 
interesting garden-flowers, but a group of I. orientalis showed 
a splash of very effective purplish blue. Someof the Japanese 
Irises were in bud, and these will closely follow the German 
section, prolonging the season through June and early July. 

There are always many interesting things in a large collec- 
tion of hardy plants, but when one passes from the general 
favorites or certain families one rather hesitates to recommend 
even striking plants, since the satisfaction to be derived from 
many depends so much on the special taste of the grower. No 
plants require to be more carefully selected, and frequent 
visits to nurseries are essential to a satisfactory selection of un- 
known things. Still I noted many favorite plantsin flower. The 
Pinks were represented by broad stretches of Dianthus atroru- 
bens, D. deltoides, D. plumarius, etc. At this time the yellow 
Day Lilies (Hemerocallis) are seen in great masses. Our old 
friend, H. flava, is clear and pure, but not as effective as the 
orange variety, H. Mittedorfiana. Of the Plantain Lilies, grown 
in great variety, the newest is Thomas Hogg, which struck 
me as a very distinct kind, with broadly margined leaves. 

A hardy garden is not complete without Rosa rugosa, which 
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is so extensively grown, but its beauty as a screen or broad 
hedge never appeared to me so forcibly before as I saw it here 
in a solid row some hundreds of feet long of large plants, 
with the wealth of beautiful dark green foliage, which was 
a picture, without the attractive flowers. But the picture 
I carried away with me with the greatest pleasure was that of a 
mass of Rosa rubrifolia, a Rose with stems and foliage of a lus- 
trous soft red. Furnished as it is at this season with the lovely 


single flowers, it is a treasure for any garden, 
New York, : s. 


Recent Publications. 


The Oak: A Popular Introduction to Forest-botany. By H. 
Marshall Ward, F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1892. 

This is the third volumeinthe Modern Science Series, edited 
by Sir John Lubbock. The plan is quite similar to that of the 
International Scientific Series, but the works are intended to 
be less technical. This volume is a neat and well-made book 
of a hundred and seventy-five pages, illustrated by two plates 
showing the English Oak in summer and in winter, and more 
than fifty figures in the text showing points of structure. The 
eleven chapters treat of germination ; the seedling and tissues, 
tissue systems and organs ; the tree—its root, stem, flowering 
and fruiting organs; oak-timber, cultivation, diseases; rela- 
tionships and distribution in time and space. 

The story of the Oak in this logical sequence is told with con- 
siderable fullness and with few technical terms, but, after all, 
it is by no means light reading. To write an interesting book 
on microscopic structure for laymenis not an easy task. From 
most points of view this work has been successfully accom- 
plished by Professor Ward, but it must be admitted that the 
style is rather heavy and monotonous; that the main facts do 
not stand out from the mass of details in sufficiently strong 
contrast, and that their relationships to each other are not 
made sufficiently clear. Even the botanist will find that close 


‘attention is required if he is to get an adequate comprehension 


of the work. The author dwells briefly upon gross structure, 
and proceeds almost immediately into the microscopic charac- 
ters, and holds to this treatment almost throughout the book. 
These objections are mentioned because the book is offered 
for the general reader, who is not properly equipped for the task 
set before him. The language used is very condensed, every 
chapter is full of facts, and the careful student may gain from 
them a good knowledge of the structure, growth and fruiting, 
not only of the Oak, but of the entire class of dicotyledonous 
plants. The chapters on structure are too full to be summa- 
rized here. They describe the various kinds of cells and tissues 
as they exist in both young and old plants. The leaf-trace and 
the arrangement of the fibro-vascular bundles are explained. 
The suggestion is made that the symbiotic mycorhiza, which 
seems to perform the office of root-hairs, may possibly be 
mycelium of the Truffle. The fact that Oak-woods are the 
special habitat of the Truffle would tend to strengthen this 
view. The chapter on Oak-timber treats by paragraphs of ap- 
pearance and structure, density, water and drying, swelling, 
elasticity and tenacity, flexibility, torsion, splitting, hardness, 
durability, burning properties, peculiarities, uses. Under 
‘* Durability” we learn the interesting facts that a piece of oak- 
pile taken up from a London bridge in 1827 had lasted for 650 
years, and that another piece from the Tower of London was 
probably put in when the Tower was built. 

Under “Cultivation” is an interesting statement, credited to 
— that Beech-trees store up nitrogenous materials and 
salts for seventy or eighty years, then suddenly yield them up 
in an abundant crop of seeds. This is such an exhausting 
process that three to five years are required to accumulate 
materials for another crop. Is the alternation of bearing and 
sterile years in fruit-trees to be similarly explained ? 

Various insects and fungus enemies of the Oak are referred 
to, and a number of the latter illustrated in their effects by 
figures from Hartig. The closing chapter sets forth the abun- 
dance and wide distribution of Oaks in the northern hemi- 
sphere and the great antiquity of the race. 


Notes. 


By an annoying oversight Ascyrum Crux-Andrez was called 
Asarum in our issue of June Ist, and the error was repeated in 
the text of the article describing it. 


The Virginia Fringe-tree (Chionanthus Virginica) has been 
in flower for more than a week, and it is as attractive as ever. 
This is one of our smaller native trees which, taken together 
with our Cornels, Viburnums, Thorns and Sumachs, make a 
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group unsurpassed in beauty by any similar collection from 
any part of the world. 


An annual scholarship in botany has just been founded at 
Barnard College for young women by a benefactor whose 
name has thus far been withheld. 


Mr. J. W. Menzies has calculated that the price paid to France 
by the United States in 1803 for the region which now forms 
the state of Louisiana amounted to one penny and one 
farthing per acre for land most of which was of high fertility. 


According to a report of the United States Minister at Stock- 
holm, the greatest source of revenue to the kingdom of Sweden 
is its forests. That are of the country which is called the 
Norland is still, for the most part, covered with extensive for- 
ests largely composed of Pine and Spruce. 


Miss Clara E. Cummings, of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, requests us to make known that she can sup- 
ply copies of the catalogue of the Musci and Hepatice of 
North America north of Mexico at the greatly reduced price of 
twenty-five cents each, postpaid. It is based upon the Manual 
4 Mosses of North America, by Lesquereux & James, and the 

escriptive Catalogue of the North American Hepatice, by L. 
M. Underwood. 


The China Aster, which is the most popular of summer 
flowers in France, and is there called the Reine Marguerite, 
was introduced into that country about the year 1730 by the 
famous Jesuit, Father d’Incarville. ‘ To-day,” says a recent 
French writer, “ there are more than twenty distinct strains of 
China Asters, and as each includes from three to twenty dif- 
ferent colors, it is no exaggeration to affirm that there are 
more than two hundred distinct varieties of this beautiful 
flower.” 


Mr. T. D. Hatfield writes to commend a variety of Phlox 
subulata, which was selected as a seedling from the form 
known as The Bride, and which has been named Sadie. When 
all the other Moss Pinks are past this one is still in full bloom. 
It is a clear blue, and much better than the only other blue 
dwarf Phlox (P. stellaris). He also states that there are three 
varieties of the true bedding Violets which come tolerably 
sure from seed and take care of themselves in the rock-garden, 
which seems quit¢ as appropriate a place for them as the bor- 
der. These varieties are known as Snowflake (white), Yellow 
Gem and Perfection, both of which are purplish. 


Some members of the Agassiz Association, at Forreston, 
Illinois, having observed that the plow and spade, with the 
reaper and mower, had been driving many of the wild flowers 
from their native haunts into byways and fence-corners, 
where they easily fall a prey to rooting swine or reckless plant- 
pullers, have established an asylum for these hunted children 
of the woods, and will attempt to preserve them frem extinc- 
tion. Spring Beauty, Painted-cup, Trillium, Bloodroot, Di- 
centra, and many other flowers which are threatened with 
extermination have been gathered into this garden of refuge, 
which, we have no doubt, will grow in interest and usefulness 
for many years to come. 


An idea of value now set upon large estates in Great Britain 
may be gathered from the recent sale of Craig Castle, in Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, which is described in 7ruth, of London, 
as ‘‘a fine sporting and residential estate,” extending over 4,640 
acres, and consisting of ‘‘an excellent house with beautiful 
grounds, which include the picturesque Glen of Cray and the 
celebrated Buch of Cabrach.” The price given for the whole 

roperty was only £33,000, not more than some Americans 
here paid in establishing what they call mere “ villas” at New- 
port. The castle had belonged to the family of the Mr. Gordon, 
who has just disposed of it, since the year 1499, and Mary 
Queen of Scots signed the warrant which confirmed its pos- 
session to the son of the original grantee. 


It is good news for the poor of our city that protected areas 
along the river-fronts are being arranged to afford them fresh 
air and comparatively quiet places of repose. The pier at the 
east foot of Jefferson Street is at once to be shedded and the 
roof railed about for a free promenade; and the large pier at 
the foot of West Thirty-fourth Street is to be fitted with an 
awning and rows of benches, and will be thrown open to the 
public about the middle of June. Each of these places, of 
course, commands a wide prospect of blue water, and from 
the latter one the splendid panorama of the western banks of 
the Hudson is revealed; and the lack of green and growing 
things in the foreground will be partly made good by the free 
sweep of an air much cooler and fresher than that which circu- 
lates through parks in the heart of a town. The way in which 
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the poorest classes of the city throng the piers in midsummer 
days and nights, even when no roof protects them and no 
seats welcome them, should inspire our authorities to estab- 
lish as many as possible of these novel breathing-spaces. 


Florists who force Bermuda Lilies naturally wish to get the 
bulbs as early as possible, and to meet this demand the grow- 
ers have been digging them earlier each season, until the prac- 
tice of shipping before they have sufficiently matured is not 
uncommon. Messrs, Peter Henderson & Co. have been writ- 
ing to some of the florists who force this Lily on a large scale 
to ascertain their opinion as to the value of these unripe bulbs. 
Men who have experience in forcing, like Robert Craig, I. Fos- 
terman and James Dean, give emphatic opinion as to the ne- 
cessity of leaving bulbs in the ground until they are thorough] 
ripened. Mr. Craig states that the early bulbs, which are soft 
and flabby, do not root well. Mr. Fosterman adds that the 
flowers from such bulbs do not keep. Mr. Dean says that the 
earliest bulbs have a flimsy texture, and when used for early 
forcing will either come blindorhave many imperfect flowers. 
He adds that a bulb fit for forcing should be a bright yellow 
color, with the scales hard and of good substance. If left in 
the ground until thoroughly ripe the scales will have covered 
the old flower-stalk. 


Monsieur Gadeau de Kerville is now publishing a large book 
on the ancient trees of Normandy, which is described as being 
very interesting. Among the remarkable specimens which he 
has thus far noticed are two Yew-trees which stand at La Haye 
de Routot, in the Department of the Eure, and which he esti- 
mates to be not less than 1,500 years old. The larger of the 
pair measures nine and a half metres in circumference at the 
base of the trunk and seventeen and a half metres in height, 
while the other girths eight and a quarter metres and is four- 
teen and a half metres tall. In the hollow trunk of one forty 
persons have sometimes gathered, and concerts have been 
given by eight musicians ; but it has now been transformed into 
a chapel, which is ten feet high and nearly seven feet in diam- 
eter. At Montigny, says Monsieur de Kerville, stands a famous 
Beech-tree which must be between six hundred and nine hun- 
dred years old, and is eighteen metres in height and eight and 
a quarter metres in diameter. Some of the Oaks which he 
describes he believes to be from two hundred to nine hun- 
dred years old, and one of them is forty metres in height. 


Most persons are familiar with the peer marked stones 
which are called ‘‘ moss agates”” and which appear to contain 
perfectly preserved bits of a moss-like vegetable growth. It 
is commonly believed that such agates and other similarly 
marked stones, grouped under the name of dendrites, really 
contain fossilized plants; indeed, both of these names 
bear witness to the antiquity and generality of the mistake. 
As Monsieur Stanislas Meunier recently explained in an article 
called ‘‘ Dendrites,” publishedin La Nature, “it is easy to dis- 
cover that dendrites have none of the characteristics of the 
vegetable ramifications with which we are inclined to com- 
pare them; and when we we study them under a sufficient 
magnifying power, the crystalline structure of the greater 
number of them is very distinctly apparent. Particularly is 
this the case with the black dendrites which are most com- 
mon and which I have studied with especial care and have 
succeeded in producing artificially. It is plain that these den- 
drites, consisting of a hyderated oxide of manganese, result 
from a precipitating action exercised by calcareous rocks on 
water containing traces of metallic salts.” 


From a recent issue of the Revue Horticole it appears that 
Monsieur Maxime Cornu, Professeur de Culture at the Jardin 
des Plantes, at Paris, exhibited before the National Society of 
Horticulture of France a flowering specimen of Incarvillea 
Delavayi, one of the new plants sent by the Abbé Delava 
from Yunnan... It isa perennial plant with tuberous roots, dar 
green denticulate leaves, and handsome rose-colored flowers, 
which resemble in form those of Tecoma radicans and which 
last for a week without fading. In the climate of Paris I. 
Delavayi, like the other plants introduced from Yunnan, re- 
quires the protection of a cold house or of a frame. Other 
plants introduced into cultivation from the same country by 
this intrepid traveler and distributed from the Muséum are 
Thalictum Delavayi, a beautiful species with blue flowers, 
Primula calliantha, P. Poissoni, Kcelreuteria bipinnata, a real 
addition to handsome small trees and remarkable for its 
enormous leaves and long clusters of flowers, although, un- 
fortunately, not hardy in the northern states, Rhododendron 
Bureari, R. cillicilyx, R. decorum, R. fastigiatum, R. lacteum, 
R.racemosum, R.Yunnanense, Berberis pruinosa, Desmodium 
longipes, Indigofera Delavayi and Desmodium pendulum. 


